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GOVERNOR 


Jammu & Kashmir 


FOREWORD 


India today is at a crucial period of its long and 
eventful history. After centuries of servitude to foreign 
rule we have emerged only recently as a free and 
independent nation, and have chosen to establish in 
this country a republic founded on the principles of 
equality and justice, and dedicated to the concepts of 
democracy and secularism. While these foundations are 
propitious to our further growth and development, the 
real edifice will be built by our young boys and girls 
at present studying in educational institutions. Unless 
we are able to instil in them from early childhood a 
devotion to the principles upon which our nation is 


founded the success of our great democratic experiment 
will be imperilled. 


In this context it is extremely important that the 
students should not only be instructed in various aca- 
demic subjects but should also gain some knowledge of 
the moral and spiritual principles that must inform 
our society. There is a grave lacuna here in our edu- 
cational literature, and Shri T. C. Wazir is to be 
congratulated for having painstakingly prepared this 
small volume of moral instruction. I have looked 
through it with interest and profit, and I am sure 
that the young people for whom it is intended will 
find it of real value in their daily lives. 


KARAN MAHAL, ta rider 
SRINAGAR, GOVERNOR 
8 OCTOBER 1965. - 
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PREFACE 


The Managing Committee of the Women's Wel- 
fare Trust, Kashmir, has, for some time past, felt the 
necessity of introducing moral instruction, at least in 
the higher classes of their schools, so as to stem the 
tide of indiscipline, communal disharmony, and the 
present spate of ‘fashionable’ ways of lite, signs of 
which, unfortunately, are all too apparent in present- 
day society in different parts of the country. 


Freedom from foreign yoke tosether with economic 
development, ushered in by the Five-Year-Plans, have 
let loose forces of reaction against the repression suff- 
ered for ages. and against the restraint imposed by 
unparalleled indigence. People in general bave started 
living a freer, more independent and more prosperous 
life. This is exactly the time when younger folk 
need guidance and direction so that they may not fall 
into evil or undesirable ways. This applies equally to 
boys and girls of all classes and «ommunities, and 
constitutes the raisond’ etre for bringing out this small 
publication to serve as a Text Book in our Schools, 


where children of tender and impressionable age are 
receiving their education. 


As I had no qualification whatsoever to under- 
take a venture or an experiment like this, the above 
facts, perhaps, would not have been enough to per- 
suade me to undertake the responsibility involved. 
What urged me on, however, to bow to the wishes 
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of. my poner in the Trust was the casual study 
; of ^a "Text Book of Moral Science", 1D the form of 


a catechism, prescribed in. some local educational ins- 
titutions, This book gave me the impression that’ it 
left much to be desired from the national point of 
view, especially, that aspect which relates to the re- 


‘vival of faith in our own culture and all it stands for. 


The Ment now being issued has necessarily to. be 
„in consonance with the principles of the Theosophical 


Society, which has given birth to the Trust. Happily, 


these principles have nothing controversial about them. 
For who can question for instance the soundness of 


3 faith in the Universal Brotherhood of Man, of Tolerance 


of Views and Opinions, of Comparative Study of all 
Religions, without abandoning one’s own, and of Search 


for Truth on Scientific Lines ? 


With these fundamental principles as beacon lights, 
compilation of the Text Book has not been a very 


arduous task. Indeed, so much material consistent with 
_ these. principles is available from Scriptures of all im- 
portant. religions and communities, that it has been 
difficult to. decide. what to choose and what to pass 


by.. Assessment of the power of understanding of the 


students and simplicity of language appeared to prove 
the only safe guides in the choice. 


An attempt has been made to include in the Text 
important sayings, —shall we say inspired sayings ?— of 
some great. philosophers, reformers, statesmen, patriots, 


poets, and writers, both Oriental and C'ccidental, ancient 
and modern, . to ensure catholicity:. of lessons sought to 


be Contained in the Text. 
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It is -hoped that this little publication will be 
helpful. in furthering the cause of National Integration, 
which is acknowledged to be the crying need of the 
hour in the country. As such, the Text may be re- 
garded as a humble contribution from the Trust to 
this noble cause. | 


In compiling this Text, my debt ot gratitude to 
the Theosophical Society in general, and’ to the remar- 
kable contribution made to itsliterature by Dr. Annie 
Besant, knows no bounds. Without access to a portion 
of this literature it would have been impossible to 
undertake this work. To Swami Vivekanand, my heart 
goes ‘out in reverence, for the light he has shed on 
. various aspects of Hindu Philosophy and India's past 
culture. He roused millions who were steeped in ignor- 
ance and cynicism to the sense of the great heritage 


which the Seers of the past have left to modern 
Indians. | | 


And what tosay of the Gita, the "Song Celestial"? 
It is a repository of supreme wisdom, worldly and 
spiritual, for all ages and all countries. What wonder 
that it constituted the ‘comfort in life’ and ‘solace 
after death’ for a high soul like Schopenhauer ? What 
wonder again that it furnished to. Mahatma Gandhi: 
the Father of our Nation, the master key for the 
solution of all the intricate problems he was called 
upon to face in the storm and stress of his eventful 
life? To him it was the 'Kamadhenu, which gave 
him everything his hungry heart hankered after. 


The teachings of Quran-i-Sharif and the sayings 
of the Prophet Mohammad, so far as I have been able 
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to study them, have been equally illuminating to me. 
When the .Divine Light: descended- upon: him,:hejgave . ! 
expression to some of the -profoundest truths offe, | 
e. g: the. unity. of God. (Wahdat),. the- brotherhood of 
man (Akhawwat or Bhai-Chara) and the equality of 
all human beings (Masavat). 


I cannot also find adequate words ‘to express my 
gratitude to Dr. Karan Singh. Ji Governor of Jammu 
and Kashmir State, who has graciously been pleased 
to write the foreword. Even in the course of prepara- 
tion of this booklet he has favoured me with a number 
of suggestions and improvements which I have highly 

- valued and incorporated in the text. In fact it has been 
literally a case of real greatness offering encouragement 
to small merit. in other wordsa case of zarra nawazi 
on his part. 





| 
To my friends of the Trust and the Kashyapa 
Theosophical Lodge, Srinagar, who have assisted me, 
directly or indirectly, I tender my thanks in all humi- | 
lity. Pre-eminent among these is our revered ‘Masterji’ 
‘Pe, Zinda Kaul) who as always. been -an unfailing | 
‘friend, philosopher and guide’ to both the institutions. 
Evem at his advanced age, he has taken the trouble | 
to go through the manuscript draft, and to effect a 
. number of improvements without altering the structure | 
in any essential detail. For all this I am deeply in- 
debted to him. My thanks are also due. to .my, old ! 
friends, Shri R. K.  Kaul, and Shri J, N- Bakshi, who 
made several valuable suggestions. which I- -have tried 
to incorporate, as far as possible, in the Text. 


If the random. thoughts expressed in the booklet | 
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succeed in stimulatíng interest in the subject among 
young students, and in making them think for them- 
selves, I shall consider my labour amply rewarded. 


T. C. WAZIR. 


31, Gupkar Road, 


Srinagar, Kashmir. 
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CHAPTER I 


Fundamental Unity of all religions 
(God's love all-embracing) 


From times immemorial man has sought to know 
the meaning and purpose of the Universe. He is great- 
ly impressed by the facts now established by science 
such as the immensity of the Universe, the number- 
less heavenly bodies and .their stupendous sizes, the as- 


tronomical distances that separate them one from the 


other, the regularity of their movements, the grandeur 
of the Sun, the miracles worked by various combina- 
tions of air, water and heat, the multiplicity of flora 
and fauna, and the wonder of all wonders——life, the 
working of the human body, mind, and soul. 


Surely, all this is working to some plan, some 
design, some purpose. Even some of the most advanc- 
ed scientists have now begun to feel the existence 
of this plan, this design, though the detail and the : 
nature of the design and its working out are yet to 
take shape in scientific terminology. In the realm of 
religion too, nobody has been able to say convincing- 
5 or in exact detail what the purpose of the design 

. Only the fact of the existence of a design remains 
epe Es and unchallengeable. 


| And yet,as time advances, new facts about the Uni- 
verse are coming to light. (Time as applied to the Universe 
is not to bereckoned in terms of years, or even thou- 


Y 
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sands of years, but in terms of billions and trillions 
of years and more. In fact this leads us to one of 
the vistas of Infinity, which knows no beginning and 
no end). Human knowledge is ever expanding, ever 
increasing. What we did not know yesterday we 
know today; what we do not know today we may 
know tomorrow. The process of unfoldment is always 
going on apace. 


Now, judging by the knowledge and üidersamdiu 
achieved so far by us, it is obvious that there is 
perfect order in the Universe. Day is followed by 
night and night by day; there is a recurring cycle 
of seasons every year—spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter, one following the other in perfect order. The 
whole Universe is governed by certain laws commonly 
known as 'Laws of Nature. There is the law of 
birth, growth, maturity, decay, dissolution and re- 
creation ; the law of gravitation ; the law of centrifug- 
al and centripetal forces. Heat always expands and 
cold contracts, fire burns, water seeks its own level. 
As we sow, so shall we reap; corn begets corn and 
thorn produces thorn ; good begets good and evil brings 
forth evil. 


He who has created such a Universe and looks 


"after it is God. As Gandhiji bas said, there is the 


testimony of sages and seers throughout the innumer- 
able generations past in all countries and climes, that 
there is a God, a Force, a Spirit, a Power that per- 
vades everything and yet transcends everything. It re- 
gulates, guides and controls all that is in this Universe. 
Inspite of the apparent calm, indifference, and almost 
sleepy nature of the Universe, there is the intensest 
activity in everything, right down to the minutest 
atom. It is only when the opposite forces are held 
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in balance or equilibrium, that we get this beautiful 
earth to live upon. Sadi says: 


* Abro-bado mah-o-khurshid-o-falak dar karand | 


Ta tu nane ba kaf ari-wa ba guflat na khuri” 


(The clouds and the winds, the moon and the 
gun, and the sky are in action engaged, so 
that you may get your bread and níy not 
eat it in negligence or forgetfulness (of God.) 


Mark the words, ‘ba guflat na khuri. Think of 
Him and try to understand Him ; mould your lite so 
that it may facilitate your understanding of Him and 
the ways of His working, howsoever dimly. - 


What sort of God is He? He is the Lord, the 


Master, the Creator, the Father, and the Mother of 
the Universe and all that there is in it. Who does 


not know, who bas not felt or experienced, the love 


which parents instinctively bear towards their children ? 


If a man wishes anyboby to be greater, better-off, 
than himself, it is his son. It is the parents, above 
all, who teach their. son to discriminate between 
right and wrong, to avoid what will harm him and 
to do what will benefit him. It is they who get 
the greatest satisfaction when their son wins laurels, 
A mother’s love for her children is intimately known 
to us all. Even whenthe child goes astray and does 
something which is obviously wrong, it is the mother 
above all who tries to shield him. A child’s cry for 
mother’s help never goes unheard. 


‘Kuputro jayeta, kuchidapi kumata na bhavati 


(There may be a bad son sometimes, but there 
never can be a bad mother.) 


when His children on earth behave as they should, 


and pities them when they do not so behave. 

Gandhiji, a great sage and seer of modern times, 
has described God as all Benevolence, all Light, all 
Life, all Truth, all Love—the supreme Good. 


4 
Naturally, then, the Father in Heaven, is pleased 
The ways in which the benevolence of God mani- 


fests itself are innumerable. To take only two of 
them, He has given His creatures, the human beings 
who constitute the highest form hitherto known of 
life on this earth, a constant companion in the shape 
of the ‘still small inner voice’, the voice of Con- 
science, which always tells us what is right and what is 
wrong, unless we deaden the voice by ignoring its 
advice or by riding rough-shod over it too often. 
Again, the world He has created is not only a battle- 
ground where forces of good and evil have free play ; 
it has some redeeming features also. Though the laws 
^ of Nature are inviolable. infallible, immutable, the 


tual and hopeless sinner. God who created the laws, 
can also mitigate their severity. The key to His mercy, 
His grace, lies in prayer—if we pray with a penitent 


door of mercy is not closed even against the habi- | 
| 
| 
| 
and broken heart. | 


"In dargah-i-ma dargah-i-naumedi nest” 
(God's door is one, from which none need 
turn disappointed) — Sufi-ism. 


Above all, the extreme solicitude of God for His | 
creatures is demonstrated by the messages He sends | 
from time to time to help, protect, and save mankind. 


| 
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 '[hese messages are received by us through beings 
whom the Hindus call Avatars; the Muslims,  Pro- 
phets; and Christians, the Christ. It is immaterial 
whether we call these Goc-men Incarnations, Messen- 
gers; Or sons of God. Called by any name the rose 
smells as sweet. 


The object of these God-men is to help mankind 
‘when righteousness declines and unrighteousness is in 
the ascendant’; when human atfairs are facing a blind 
alley, so to say, OF when men seem to be coming to 
a deadlock, not knowing what the next stage of 
development is going to be and how it is to be reached. 


The teachings which have come down to us as 
sacred heritage from all these God-men is fundamental- 
ly the same—difterences being confined to details 
and non-essentials. These differences may be due to 
local conditions, specific problems of the times, and 
the exigencies of evolutionary process in which. the 
God-men took their birth. We need not concern our- 
selves with the details. which are not so essential in 
the overall context of things. What matters is the 
similarity, the likeness, the identity of fundamental 
tenets, 


No Avatar or Prophet fails to extol good and 
deprecate evil, or to prescribe the right code of con- 
duct towards parents, brothers, children, friends, rela- 
tives, neighbours, teachers, society, the poor, the sick 
and the helpless. No Avatar or Prophet fails to glo- 
rify the unlimited greatness. the unlimited powers of 
God and His mercy, or to stress the hollowness and 
transient character of sense-pleasures. All emphasise 
the necessity of gaining mastery over the passions and 
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desires, All extol the virtues of service and sacrifice, 
all teach effaecment of the unreal and false ego as 
means to find the real, true Self. 


If this is so, why may we not regard all religions 
as priceless gifts of God to all mankind, each equally 
fit, according to time and circumstances, to lead us to 
the goal of true happiness which we all really cherish ? 


Here are a few quotations from the Scriptures 
and great men to bear this out: = 


“However men approach Me, even so do I 
welcome them, for the path they take from 
every side is Mine." 


Bhagavad Gita, IV, 10. 


"Even the devotees of other Gods who wor- 
ship full of faith. worship Me." 
Bhagavad Gita, IX, 23 
“All paths, straight or winding, meet in Thee, 
O Lord, as all waters in the sea.” 
7 Mahimna  stotra. 
"While you reverence your own faith, you 
shall reverence the faith of others. In rever- 
encing the faith of others, you will exalt your 
own and will get your own faith honoured 
by others." 
A message from Ashoka, the Great. 
“God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life." 
St. Johan iti, 16. 
“Mankind was of one faith, and God sent 


Prophets." 
Al Quran, ii, 212. 
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“Bigotry and fanaticism are the opponents of 
Tolerance and are the roots from which 
spring sectarian controversies and disputes, des- 
tructive of true relgion. They have ruined 
the peace of families and stained with blood 


the pages of history.” ' 
Dr. A. Besant. 


“Men of God are assuredly the salt of the 
earth: they preserve the order of the world ; 
and society is held together as long as the 
salt is uncorrupted.” 


Celsus, 


CHAPTER. II 


Universality of God. 


Everybody has his own conception of God. Most 
people look upon Him as the Lord, the Master, the 
Creator, the Father and the Mother of the Uni- 
verse, all in one. There is no place where He is not. 
no time when He is not, nothing wherein He is not 
nothing He cannot do, nothing He cannot undo, 
nothing He does not know, nothing He does not 
regulate and guide and control. He has no beginning, 
no end. He is at all times and in all circumstances. 
He is the soul and spirit of everything. Indeed He is 
everything. He is omnipotent, omnipresent, omniscient. 


Believers in God recognise three aspects of His 
manifestation : Creation, Preservation, and Dissolution. 
They are also impressed by the orderliness of the 
Universe, as also by the evoluntionary process work- 
ing throughout Nature in everything relating to matter 
or spirit. Evolution starts from Him and ends in Him. 


Now, one may conceive of God as a concrete 
Being, seated in a high Heaven, bringing forth various 
phenomena, creating, preserving, dissolving and re-creating, 
taking note of all that is happening in the Universe. 
and dispensing justice. Or, we may conceive of Him 


as Energy, Power, or Spirit, functioning as above (and 
yet unaffected by anything happening anywhere) in 
all phenomena and all laws of Nature. In reality. 
the Law and the Law-giver are one, as Gandhiji says 


a ea 
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Hindus worship Him in temples, Christians in 
churches, Muslims in mosques, Sikhs in gurdwaras, 
Jews in Synagogues, and all other classess of people 
in their respective places of worship. The God thus 
worshipped is one and the same. 


"Har zarra-i imkan men hai jalwa tira, ai la-makan. 
Zahir hai tu, batin hai tu, donu jahan ke jism-o-jan” 


(In every atom of the Universe, 
Thou shinest, Lord, transcending. space: 
Thou art the outer form and inner life, 
The Body and the soul of both the worlds). 
“M asterji” 
“He who seeth Me everywhere and seeth 
everything in Me, 
Of Him will I never lose hold and he shall 
never lose hold of me.” 
Bhagavad Gita, VI, 30 
“As from a blazing fire, a thousand similar 
sparks spring forth, so from the Indestructi- 
ble, O beloved, variou types of beings are born 
and also return to Him." 
Mundaka Upanishad, I, ii, 3-7. 
“All this verily is the Eternal One, for from 
"Him doth it proceed, in Him doth it merge 
in Him and by Him is it ‘maintained. 
Chhandogya Upanishad III, xiv, 10. 
"God that made the world and all things there- 
in, seeing that He is Lord of Heaven and 
Earth, dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands; neither is worshipped with man’s hands 
as though He needed anything, He giveth to 
all life and breath, and all things. 


Acts xvii, 24/25. 
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"To Him belongeth whatever is in heaven 
and on the earth, allis possessed by Him, the 
creator of heaven and earth and when He desireth 
a thing, He only saith to it-'Be' and it is.” 
Al Quran ti, 117. 


“There is no creature which creepeth on the 
earth, but God provideth his food........... God 
is the Governor of all things.” 

Al Quran xi, 7. 


"It is He who has given you life and will here- 
after cause you to die; afterwards He will 
again raise you to life." 

Al Quran xxii, 67. 
"Upon the banner of every religion will soon 
be written, in spite of . resistance, Help and 
not fight; assimilation, "nd not destruction; 
harmony and peace. and not dissension.” 


Vivekananda 


"Do not argue about doctrine and religion. 
There is only one. All rivers flow to the 
ocean, flow and let others flow too The great 
stream carves out for itself according to the 
slope of its journey, according to race, time 
and temperament its own distinct bed. But 
it is all the same water. Go, flow on to- 
wards the oceon.” 

Vivekananda 
"God is the secret and central ligkt that kindles 
up the Sun. His dazzling representative ; 
and He enlightens and comforts in the 
diffusion of his beams. This spirit inspires and 
actuates the air and in it a brearh of life to 
all the creatures. He blooms in the blossom, 
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and unfolds in the rose. He is fragrance if 
flowers and flavour in fruiis. He holds the 
infinitude in the hollow of His hand and 
opens his world of wonders in the minims on 
nature. He is the virtue of every heart that 
is softened by a sense of pity or touch of 
benevolence. He cooes in the turtle and bleats 
in the lamb; and through the paps of the 
stern deer and implacable tigress He yields 
forth the milk of loving kindness to their 
little ones." 
Henry Brooke 
“Beaker or flagon, or bowl or jar. 
Clumsy or slender, coarse or fine, 
However the potter may make or mar, 
All were made to contain the wine: 
Should we seek this one or that one shun 
When the wine which gives them their worth 
is one?" 
A Sufi utterance 
“In the sweep of the worlds, in the surge 
of the ages, 
Ineffable. mighty, majestic and pure, 
Beyond the last pinnacle seized by the thinker 
He is throned in his seats that for ever en 
dure, 
It is He in the sun who is ageless and 
deathless, 
And into midnight his shadow is thrown, 
When darkness was blind and engulfed within 
j darkness 
He was seated within it, immense and alore. 


Sri Aurobindo 


CHAPTER III 


Evolution of Man and the Universe 


We started the treatment of the subject of this 
book with an observation. that there is orderliness 
about this Universe, that there is nothing without 
meaning, nothing amiss, nothing ‘walks with aimless 
foot Not a moth is thrown into fire, not a leat 
moves, without serving some purpose of God. This 
purpose of God, in relation to a human being, is to 
evolve him into a divine being, Man has his source 
and origin in Him and, through a long process of de- 
velopment and evolution, merges back again into Him. A 
knowledge of this gives a direction to his actions ; he 
knows where he has come from and where he has to go to. 


Like a sailor, he has to cross the ocean of the 
world (Samsara) from one shore, the beginning, to the 
other, the end. In between, he experiences all sorts 
of things—bright sunshine and smooth weather as well 
as storms and showers, There are pitfalls, shoals and 
breakers which drive him to the bottom of the sea; 
there are favourable winds too which take him to 
the haven of safety and security. In this long and 
eventful journey, three things are of paramount im- 
portance to ensure the safety of the voyage :- a sound 
boat, a strong sail and a reliable rudder. The body is the 
boat Dharma or right conduct is the sail, and true 
knowledge, (Janana) is the rudder. All men, alike, 
have to undertake this voyage, this great adventure 
of life. There are innumerable beings all treading the 
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13 
same path. All have the same beginning and the same end. 


God's will projects itself into matter and matter 
takes innumerable shapes and forms—unlimited space; 
heavenly bodies gigantic in size, separated by almost 
inconceivable distances; and the system of forces. 
centrifugal and centripetal, which holds these bodies 
in their position, giving them a speed which again 
defies conception and yet is so characterized that people 
who live on these heavenly bodies do not feel that 
they are moving at all. In due course of evolution 
matter developes into the mineral world, then shapes 
itself into plants; then into animals, and then into 
what we know as Man, who is regarded as the highest 
manifestation of Divinity so far grasped by human 
intelligence. There is no reason why there should not 
be higher beings, known to religion as Adepts or 
Devas or Angels and Archangels, and so on. 


World after world comes into being, has its day 
of existence, and perishes, yielding place to a new 
one. The process of birth, growth, maturity, decay, 
dissolution and re-creation, is as much applicable to 
huge heavenly bodies as it is to individual beings. 
This constitutes what has been described as the Lila 
of the Lord. Is it possible to conceive of a more 
splendid, more fascinating and more inspiring Lila tban 
this? Why then ask what is the purpose of the 
Universe? Why not pause, applaud and admire the 
Supreme Genius that has brought about this magnifi- 
cent show ? 


This admiration, based on increasing understanding 
and appreciation of God's ways and work, as they 
constantly unfold themselves to human intelligence 
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leads inevitably to love of God, which the faithful 
performance or duties alone can engender. What these 
duties are we will try to explain in subsequent chapters. 
"Enow that whatever moves in this moving 

J Universe is enveloped by the Lord" 
Isha Upanishad, I 


“All this verily is the Enternal One; from 
Him doth it proceed, in Him doth it merge 
and by Him is it maintained.” 


Chhandogya U panished, iii, xiv, 1. 


“All beings, O sun of Kunti, enter my lower 
nature at the end of a World-age; at the 
beginning of a World-age, again, I emanate 
them. Hidden in nature, which is Mine own, I, 
emanate again and again this multitude ofbeings." 


Bhagavad Gita, ix, 7, 8. 


"How is it that you believe not in God? 
Since ye were dead and He gave you life, 
He will hereafter cause you. to die and will 
again return you to life; then shall ye return 


unto Him.” Al Quran, ii, 28. 


"God creates beings and sends them back 
over and over, till they return to Him." 


Al Quran xxx, 10. 


“The soul came first to the mineral kingdom, 
from the mineral to the vegetable ; it passed 
ages in che vegetable and forget the minerals in 
its struggles When it came into the animal king- 
dom from the vegetable, it lost the memory of the 
vegetable state Again, from the animal to the 
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human, it was drawn up by the Creator you know. 
So, it went up from one kingdom to another, 
till it grew into an intelligent being.” 


The Musnavi of Jalal-ud-din Rumi 


«I died from the mineral and become a plant; 
I died from the plant and reappeared in an 
animal. I died from the animal and become 
a man; wherefore then should I fear ? when 
did I grow less by dying? Next time I 
shall rise from the man, that I may grow 
the wings of the angel. From the angel too 
must I seek advance, All things shall perish 
save His Face. Once more shall I wing up 
my way above the angels; I shall become 
that which entereth not thy imagination Then 
let me become nought, For the  harpstring 
crieth unto me, Verily unto Him shall we 


return." The Musnavi of Jalal-ud-Din Rumi. 


"That Man, who is from God set forth, 
Doth yet again to God return. 

Such ebb and flow must ever be, 

Then wherefore -should we mourn ?" 


W. Wordsworth. 


"Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar: . 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 
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Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 


Upon the growing boy.” 
W. Wordsworth. : 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
"The one remains, the many change and pass, 
Heaven's light for ever shines, earth's shadows fa 
fiy; Life, like a dome of many coloured glass, | 
Stains the white radiance of eternity." | 


: P. B. Shelley. 









- CHAPTER IV. ae 
Right anc wrong (Good and Evil) 


The foregoing pages have given us some idea of 
God, howsoever incomplete and imperfect, as seen 
through Scriptures with our limited intelligence. It is 
not possible to describe the attributes, the powers, and 
the nature of God, in any adequate measure, least: of 
all, the ways of His working. This, however, 1S cer- 
tain that He is all love for His creatures; for, as 
creator He cannot be anything but this. Naturally, 
therefore, all that He does is for the best. To un- 
derstand and to appreciate this is perhaps the first 
step in progress towards the human goal, ie, achievement 
of real and permanent happiness. Herein is contained 
the lesson of contentment, not the contentment of a 
fatalist who would abstain from work, fancying that 
whatever comes his way is for the best, but that of 
4 wise and discriminating man who understands things 
in their proper perspective, and refrains from finding 
fault with anything which may seem to go against 
his interest. 


We have also seen that God manifests Himself 
through His creation,—the various phenomena which 
meet our eyes or strike owr mind. From these phe- 
nomena, scientists have deduced certain laws known as 
the Laws of Nature, which are inviolable and inexor- 
able. These laws do not govern the physical world 
alone, though modern scientists have concentrated 
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their attention mainly on that aspect. There are 
laws governing the mental, the moral and the spiritu- 
al world as well. 


One of these laws is ‘As you sow, so shall you 
reap. This is a simple thing, yet so pregnant with 
meaning. If you sow corn, you must reap corn, if 
you sow thorns, you cannot reap corn, but only thorns. 
Good begets good and evil, evil. But we have to be 
clear as to what is good and what is evil. Here we 
enter into somewhat difficult ground. The difficulty 
arises out of differences due to race, climate, customs 
and habits, tradition and culture, mental and moral 
outlook, and varying stages of men's development. Even 
in the same country, what applies to one class may 
not apply to another. The fur coat of. the Arctics 
will be out of place in the tropics; a dhoti and kurta 
of hot countries will not do in cold climates. Differences 
in mental and moral outlook, tradition and culture, 
are of a more intricate nature. 


-= Broadly speaking, we might say that what con- 
forms to Laws of Nature and helps the development 
of human personality (physical, mental and moral) is 
good; contrariwise, what goes against those laws, and 
retards the development is bad. But the very concep- 
tion of this development varies with different minds. 
Every human being possesses immense potentialities for 
the development of his body, mind and soul, subject 
to limitations imposed by heredity and environment. 
It is given to some to be outstanding sportsmen, some 
are to be intellectual prodigies, and some to be moral 
geniuses of a high order. The world is all the richer, 
the fuller, the more beautiful, because of them, But 
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what about the common men of average capacities and 
capabilities, who form the bulk of society in every 
country ? What criterion shall we place before them 
by which they may judge what is good and what is 
evil ? As it is, each individual possesses certain urges. 
There is the urge of hunger and thirst, the urge for 
propagation of race, the urge for possession of the 
means of livelihood. These urges have to be satified. 


Food is necessary for satisfying the urge of hunger, 
water for that of thirst.. Very little is needed to keep 
the body going. People suffer more from over-eating 
than from under-eating. Gandhiji once remarked that 
if people were to take only what is actually required 
to enable the body to function efficiently there would 
be no famines, no starvation, in the country. 


The urge for race propagation isa natural instinct, 
but it must be kept within bounds, in the interests 
of health and efficiency, as well as the welfare of Society. 
The condensed wisdom of ages has prescribed marriage 
and invested it with sanctity. The married life as 
ordained has in it the potentiality of sublimating ani- 
mal instinct into divine love. So also the urge for 
finding means of livelihood. You have to earn in order 
to live, but this does not mean that you should make 
4 fetish of wealth and power. 


If a recipe were to be found to govern the 
human conduct in respect of satisfaction of natural 
urges, one would unhesitatingly say that itis, Restraint 
and Moderation. Moderation is the key-note of the 
Gita and is bound to be helpful in evolving a sound 
mind in a sound body. But the question of distinc- 
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tion between good and evil is still far from solution. 
Man is not only body and mind. He is also a soul, 
a spirit, which has its own longings, transcending any 
that concern the body and the mind. Therefore while 
appreciating the value of restraint and moderation in 
things which affect the development of body and 
emotions, something more has to be found which 


helps the soul. 


It has been claimed that anything that causes 
harm to another being is bad, anything that helps 
another is good. This is a very comprehensive proposi- 
tion. It connotes a code of conduct which has both 
negative and positive aspects. It prevents a man from 
doing anything in thousht, word or deed that would 
hamper in any way the well-being of another. It 
ensures order in society, facilitating the work of those 
charged with the functions of the Government. In its 
positive aspect, it enables a man to succour the 
hungry and the needy. it makes him a servant of 
fellow-beings, which cannot fail to expand his own 
personality and to help him to understand better his 
place in the universe—that he is infinitesimally small 
and yet co-extensive with Cosmic Infinity. The Maha- 
bharata says: 


“The only sin that there is, is harming others 
the only virtue is helpfulness.” 


This leads us to a discussion of the duties of 
human beings, which are implicit in the observance 
of the above principles, as applied to their everyday 
conduct. They will be discussed at their proper place. 

“Do good, shun evil. That is the way.” 


Lord Buddha 
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“Vyasa has said but two things in the whole 
of the eighteen Puranas :- doing good to others 
is right, causing injury to another is wrong." 

Sanatan Dharma Advanced Text Book. 
"To give joy to another is righteousness, to 
give pain is sin; let not any man do unto 
another any act that he wishes were not done 
to himself by others, thinking it would be 
painful to himself." 


Mahabharata Shantiparva, ccix, 20, 21, 23. 

"As ye would that men should oe to you do 
ye also to them likewise.” 

St. Luke vi, 31. 


"No man is a true believer unless he desires 
for his brother that which he desires for 
himself." 

The sayings of Mohammad, 
“That which by establishing harmonious rela- 
tions makes for unity is right; that which 
divides and disintegrates is wrong." 


Dr. À. Besant. 


“To do right is to be at peace with oursel- 
ves and with God, and therefore happiness. 
To do wrong is to be at war with ourselves 
and with God, and is therefore misery." 

Dr. Á. Besant. 
"Do all the good you can 
In all the ways you can 
In all the places you can 
Io all the people you can 
As long as ever you can." 


John Wesley. 
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“Luckily, for the human race, love often chooses 
aright. Reason and experience may give it 
eyes to see and may transform a transient 
madness into the highest and most enduring 


sanity.” 
Julian Huxley. 


Do what you like, only do not try to. 
harm; for, in the moral code of Sufis there 
is no other sin. 


Hafiz 





CHAPTER V 


Selflessness and Divinity 


Man is by nature a social being. He cannot live 
in isolation. His life starts with utter dependence on 
others, first on parents and relatives and later, on 
teachers and friends, who prepare him for the struggle 
which is awaiting him on his onward march. In his 
life's journey he comes into contact with . hundreds 
and thousands of people with whom he is to have 
various transactions. According to the way he acquits 
himself in these transactions his personality is built. 


Each of these transactions, big or small, has its 
roots in desires which mould his thought. Thought 
leads to action, action repeated becomes habit, habit 
determines character, and character builds the personali- 
ty. lo say that a person is good implies, therefore, 
that his desires, thoughts and actions conform to the 
principles which we have tried to explain in the fore 
going pages. 


Before actions are classified, it will be convenient 
to add a word about the effect of actions as forming 
characterg or personality. Allactions are governed by 
the law of Action and Reaction, or Karma as it is 
called by the Hindus. 

Buddha has said: 


“It a man speaks or acts with an evil thought, 
pain follows him as the wheel follows the 
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foot of the ox that draws the carriage. If a 
man speaks or acts with a pure thought, 
happiness follows him like a shadow that 


never leaves him." | | 
Dhammapada i, 1, 2. 


If this is so, as we are sure it is, we have to 
see that we do not do anything which rebounds ad- 
versely on ourselves. For that, the sine qua .mon of 
success is the elimination of the little self. To the 
extent self-interest, be it of any kind, is eliminated, 
to that extent the divine in man rises. To illustrate, 
let us take a U-shaped test-tube, half of which is 
reserved, as it were, for self; represented by passions 
and desires, and the other half for the higher Self 
or the divine in man, as represented by the know- 
ledge of the reality Let us represent the former by 
a black fluid, (symbolizing darkness. or evil), and the 
latter by a white fluid (representing light or good). 
When a good deed is done, it releases a certain force, 
a force of light. Put it in the. tube on the side of 
the light, it will discharge an equal quantity from 
the tube on the side of darkness. Our endeavour 
should be so to regulate action as to fill the whole 
tube with white fluid only, displacing to the last 
drop the other fluid on the black side. When that 
consummation is achieved, the lower self has ‘been 
entirely replaced by the higher Self and. that is Moksha 
or. salvation, or merger of the human beings into 


Godhead. 


“Verily, man iscreated by thought, that which 
he thinks on in one life, he becomes in another”. 


Chhandogya Upanished, ITI xir, 1. 
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"The world is bound by action except that 
done for the: sake of sacrifice; with such 
object, free from attachment, O Son of Kunti, 
perform thou action." 
Bhagavad Gita iii, 9. 
“Whatsoever thou doest, whatsoever thou eatest, 
whatsoever thou offerest, whatsoever thou givest, 
whatsoever thou dost of austerity, O Kaunteya, 
do thou as an offering unto Me. Thus thou 
shalt be liberated from’ the bonds of action 
yielding good and evil fruits.” 
Bhagavad Gita ix, 27, 28. 


"Sdowin righteousness, reap in mercy." 
Hosia x, 12 
"He who has done even a little good finds 
in this world and in the other happiness and 
great profit; it is like a seed that has well 
taken root ........ He who has done what is evil 
cannot free himself of it; he may have done 
it long ago or afar off; he may have done it 
in solitude, but he cannot cast it off...... e 
U danavar ga xxvii, 25, 30. 


"Judge not that ye be not judged. For with 
what judgment ye judge ye shall be judged, 
and with what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured to you again." 

St. Matthew, vii, 1, 2. 
“All they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword." 

S. Matthew, xxvi, 52. 


"God is not regardless of that which ye do. 
There ate they who have purchased their 
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present life, at the price of that which isto 

come, wherefore their punishment shall not 

be mitigated, neither shall they be helped." 
Al Quran ii, 79, 80. 


"He who doth right, doth it to the advantage 
of his own soul; and he who doth evil, doth 
it against the same, for thy Lord is not unjust 


towards his servants ” 
Al Quran, xii, 46. 


“Verily these your deeds will be brought back to 
you, as if you yourself were the creator of 
your own punishment.” 


The sayings of Mohammad P. 33: 


"Action binds, it is written, except that done 
for the sake of sacrifice. Matter binds by selfish 
activities,...... Spirit triumphs over matter. the 
Man Immortal over his bodies; the human 
will becomes one with the divine." 


Dr A. Besant. 


CHAPTER VI 


Duty towards one's own self 
( Physical Body ) | 


Human actions, big or small, produce their reac- 
tions. These actions and reactions make the sum total 
of life's complex. It? is not easy to classify them, but 
broadly speaking, two main divisions strike one as 
feasible. One concerns the human being himself, his 
body, mind, and soul, without apparent repercussions 
on the outside world, "Ehe other which affects the 
outside worldsvarying\ip degrees. The distinction is by 
no means absolute. Man is a part of the limitless uni- 
verse; so what he does to himself or wishes for himself 
cannot but have an impact on the external world. By 
regulating his actions in the right way the human 
being can make himself an influence for good, Perfor- 
mance of one's duty moulds his actions in the right way, $ 


Clean Body. 


The first duty of a human being towards himself 
is to maintain the physical body: in good condition. 
A sound body is essential to all development For 
this a clean body, clean food, clean clothes and a clean 
dwelling place are necessary. Truly, 'cleanliness is next 
to godliness’. 


The question of wealth or ,poverty need not 
come in tocomplicate the issue. For keeping the body 
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clean, the first thing to do is to have a daily bath 
It matters not whether you have the bath in an air- 
conditioned bath room, under a shower and with a 
dozen towels, or simply in a running rivei with just 
a plece of cloth to rub your body dry, so long as it 
is properly done. In fact bathing in a running stream 
or under a water-tap is more refreshing and invigorat- 
ing. A cold water douche for the eyes, nose, and 
throat is also recommended Cleaning of teeth with 
a dantan and manjan or with any other recognised 
tooth-paste and brush helps in arresting the decay of 
teeth, strengthening the gums and keeping the mouth 
clear of foul breath. Bad teeth, it need hardly be 
added, are responsible for half the diseases that afflict 
mankind. 


Clean Clothes. 


Clothes are needed for protection against heat and 
cold or other vagaries of weather. They are also required 
to preserve decorum. The form of dress varies from 
country to country, according to climatic and other 
considerations. lt also varies from male to female, 
and even from class to class among the same people. 
Hot countires can do without much clothing ; cold coun- 
tries need more padding. It is immaterial whether the 


cloth is cheap or costly; silk or cotton. What matters 
is that it should be clean and tidy. 


Dress does not make the man It is his inner worth that 
counts. What that inner worth can come from, we shall see 
in due course.Here it will suffice to observe that Gandhiji, 
in a bare loin-cloth made of hand-spun khaddar, command- 
ed the respect and admiration of millions of people all 
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over the world, while pure dilettanti, dressed in 
latest fashions, pass unnoticed or are even looked down 
upon, if there is no real worth in them. 


While a change of dress is necessary from time 
to time, the purpose can be served by frequent wash- 
ing. An elaborate laundry washing is not at all necessary. 
Stiff collars, lip-sticks, and heavy ornaments can easily 
be dispensed with. ‘Handsome is that handsome does” 


“Nahin muhtaj zewar ka, jise bhubi Khuda ne d". 
( One who is favoured with goodness by God, 
needs no ornaments ). 


The modern tendency to follow fashion indiscri- 
minately, especially, among the juveniles, is all too 
apparent. This leads to multiplication of wants without 
any corresponding advantage in things that matter, and 
that means multiplication of worries. The only antidote 
against this is the sood old rule of plain living and 
high thinking. This maxim has a universal application. 


Clean Food. 


The question of food is very important, for the 
food we take builds the body—its flesh, blood and 
bones—and gives us strength to work The nature of 
food we take varies from one country to another, 
depending upon climatic conditions, natural resources, 
and the attitude of the mind. But in all cases our 
food, to be healthy, must include proteins, carbohydrates, 
fats, salts, water and vitamins in proper proportions. 
Making due allowance for the said differences and 
individual predilictions, foods are either Sattvic, Rajasic 
or Tamasic. Sattvic foods are those which make for 
health and happiness and are helpful to spiritual develop- 
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ment, while Rajasic foods tend to produce over-activity, 
worldliness and struggle; Tamasic foods wake for inertia 
and sloth. : 


Generally speaking, foods of vegetarian variety, 
especially fresh and ripe fruit and fresh dairy products 
are Sattvic in character, and wholesome; non- -vegetarian 
varities are Rajasic or Tamasic. Hot spices and chillies, 
which are Rajasic and Tamasic foods, are neither 
necessary nor safe, unless used in moderation. All food 
must be well masticated. It should also be borne in 
mind that only a small quantity of food is actually 
needed for developing the body in proper proportions 
and for keeping it in trim condition, Cvereating is as 
much a sin against the body itself as it is against 
society. 


Exercise also is essential to the well-being of the 
body. It is of many kinds and can be taken both in. 
doors or outdoors. In all cases it must be taken in 
fresh air. Violent exercise and undue exertion must 
always be avoided. It is important that exercise be 
made a daily habit and maintained regularly. 


Let us not forget that the human body is a machine, 
a useful, delicate machine It is incessantly grinding 
food ofallkinds, absorbing as much of it as is possible, 
and rejecting the rest through channels designed for 
this purpose. Now, in course of this absorption and 
rejection some waste matter collects in the system and 
sticks to one part or another of the body. The system, 
in ordinary course, rises in revolt against this accumula- 
tion of waste matter and tries to discharge it. What 
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it is not able to eliminate gives rise to what we call 
disease. It may take the form of a boil an abscess, 
4 fever or something else. The disease may be cured 
by having recourse to medical treatment, rest or fast- 
ing. But, prevention being always better than cure, it 
behoves us to try to eliminate the risk of ailment by 
simplicity and moderation. Resting the machine by 
having recourse to occasional fasts is useful. There was 
sound common sense in the ways of the ancient Hindus 
who prescribed weekly, fortnightly, and monthly 
fasts and invested them with religious merit. The 
Muslim Roza and the Christian Lent may have the 
same underlying object. 


Clean Shelter. 


This too is a prime necessity. We need protec- 
tion against heat and cold due to changes of weather, 
and security for our possessions. Besides, a human being 
needs a resting place where he can relax after hours 
of toil and labour. Poets have sung of the shelter as 
‘Home, sweet home’ or as one’s kingdom, castle or 
fortress, where a man spends a considerable portion of 
his life-time and where more than half of his activi- 
ties are centred. 


I£ the house is to be all this, it must be attractive 
enough. It must have a pleasing aspect. Whether the 
house is big or small, a palace or a hut, makes no 
difference. A small house or a hut can be made 
as attractive as a big house or a palace. The essential 
thing is that it must be airy and sunny. It must be 
kept scrupulously clean, swept and dusted regularly. 
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white-washed or colour-washed from time to time, and 


kept in constant repair. The surroundings must be 


kept equally clean. Heaps of rubbish must not be 
allowed to disfigure the compound; these heaps are 
hot-beds of disease germs. On the contrary, laying 
out a garden, reserved partly for growing vegetables 
and partly for flowers, has not only an aesthetic but 
also a utilitarian value. 


A doctor was once asked what contributed to 
ideal health. He depicted a man standing outside a 
mud hut by the side of a rushing brook, holding an 
ear of wheat in one hand and an apple in the other, 
and surrounded by flowers and vegetables. This beauti- 
fully sums up the secret of good health and cheerful- 
ness. 

“The abode of the perfected house-holder is a 
consecrated home raised to the adorable status 
of a holy hermitage of supreme peace. It con- 
tains within itself the solemnity of a forest 
retreat with the sanctity of a temple of worship.” 
"Exalt your homes into a habitation of holi- 
ness by looking upon them as outer represen- 
tatives of the inner shrine of worship, namely, 
the.heart. Decorate them with the splendour 
of your vision, with the purity of your in- 
sight, with the depth of your sympathy and 
with the divinity of your aspirations." 


Mother Shri Rama Devi, 


"Art produces ugly things which frequently 
become. beautiful with time; Fashion, on the 


other hand produces beautiful things. which 
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always become ugly with time.” 
dean Cocteau. 


‘The sublime vision comes to the pure and 


chaste body.” 
Emerson 


One should eat to live and to remember God. 
You seem to believe that one should live to 
eat. 


Sa'adi 





CHAPTER VII 
Duty towards one's own self 


(The Mind) 


We have seen what our duty is with regard to 
keeping the physical body in a sound, trim condition. 


Let us now turn to the development of the mind. 


Man is endowed by nature with certain faculties whose 
development hardly knows any limits, From a stutte- 
ting, lisping infant he can develop and blossom forth 
into an intellectual giant. Shankar, Shakespeare, Emerson, 
Tagore, and scores of giants like them are names to 
conjure with. These stalwarts of intellect have made 
a name for themselves, which will live for ever. Such 
men do a lot of good to their fellow-beings by ins- 
piring them to emulate their high and noble example. 
This points to the importance of training and education. 


The mental development of a human being is con- 
ditioned by many factors such as heredity, environment, 
social order and Opportunity. As against one known genius 
whom the world honours, there may be hundreds of 
"mute inglorious Miltons” hardly known beyond the 
limited circle of their close friends and associates. Such 
are the gifted people, otherwise named geniuses. But 
their existence does not detract from the value of 


proper training and education, in drawing out the best 
in man, 
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The education of a child starts on the knee of 
its mother. The impressions conveyed to the child’s 
mind are always lasting in effect. This is why it is 
of fundamental importance to present the child’s mind, 
at this stage, only with good things, illustrated 
by suitable anecdotes which the child is ever eager to 
listen to and enjoy. Care should be taken that the 
natural inquisitiveness of child nature is not repressed 
and unnecessary inhibitions are not imposed. Another 
trait of child nature is the love of freedmg and play. 
Children want to have something to play with, they 
want to go out in the open and mix and play with 
children more or less of their age. For this purpose 
suitable toys and games should be provided, always 
with the object of imparting lessons which will stand 
them in good stead in after life. 


After some time, the schooling of the child has 
to be thought of. A good school, having a good repu- 
tation for its teachers and general atmosphere-the best 
available with due regard to all relevant considerations- 
has to be selected. In entering the school the child 
enters the training ground. He has to be equipped 
with necessary paraphernalia to enable him to grapple 
with the various problems of life and the struggles he 
has to face later on. Here he comes into contact with 
his teachers, who bestow on him the most valuable 
gift of life, namely, the gift of education. The reci- 


pient, therefore, must be all respect and veneration 
towards his teachers. 


Here, again, he comes into contact 
students of all types with whom he has 
all kinds. This gives him, after 


with fellow 
dealings of 
early home life in 
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which he enjoys a sort of sheltered protection, a chance 
of living a corporate life. He shares the joys and 
sorrows of his school mates, plays with them, frater- 
nises with them, finds so much in common between 
them and himself, and so gets a glimpse of oneness 
of the child world, which later has to develop into 
the realization of oneness of all humanity, nay all life. 
Blessed are they who attain to this consummation. 


As a first step towards this ideal, the child in 
school has to learn to make friends with all and have 
no enemies. He has to learn to put up with the weak- 
nesses of some, and respect the superiority of others. 
To get the maximum benefit out of the instructions 
imparted in school, a student should have implicit trust 
in tbe teacher and should obey his commands like a 
disciplined soldier. A teacher. on the other hand, has 
to regard his students as his own children, to antici- 
pate their wants and legitimate interests, and to make 
suitable provision for them, so that the intellectual 
growth of the students may proceed without any stulti- 
fying influence. 


In this way regular babits of students, including 
punctuality and time-sense, have to be developed ; the 
spirit of comradeship or fellow feeling is to be en- 
couraged ; love of instructive adventure to be instilled; 
fear of all kinds to be exorcised from their minds , 
and habit of independent judgment to be inculcated. 


While character-building is thus going on, the main 
object of school or college training should not be over- 
looked. That object is study, not only of the books 
prescribed but also that of all that is going on around 
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us, in our homes, in our country, and in the world 
at large; and of Nature, its vast and varied phenomena, 
its innumerable laws:and manifold beauties,are an essential 
part of one's education. Book-reading divorced of cbser- 
vation and understanding is useless. Study means appli- 
cation of what is written in the books to practical 
conditions of life around us. 


Here a note of caution is necessary. Study in the 
sense explained does not mean active participation in 
politics or party wranglings, though it covers weighing 
of the worth of the different points of view on a 
certain subject. For instance, in social reform and 
politics there is always a divergence of views, and 
different parties and organisations are found in the 
field explaining their stands. It is for the students 
to assess each point of view at its proper value, to 
take note of its strong and weak points. When their 
education is complete and they are in a position to 
have firm convictions, they are free to jump into the 
fray and take active part in any political or social 
activities. That activity will form part of the great 
struggle of life which they will be called upon to face 
after their schooling is over. Till then, disciplined 
abstention from active participation has to be the rule. 


"Ien teachers does the religious teacher exceed, 
and a hundred teachers the father, but the 
mother exceedeth even a thousand fathers in 
the right to be honoured". 


Manusmriti 12, 145 
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"Be it known that it is the duty of men to 
be always grateful in thought, word, and deed, 


especially ... ... towards the moral teacher ... 


chiefly for his instructions". 


Dinkard vi, 404, 


“Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear. 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air”. 


Grey. Elegy. 


"I love to think of nature as an unlimited 
broadcasting system through which God speaks 
to us every hour, if we will only tune in to 
Him.” 

George W. Carver, 
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‘CHAPTER VIII 
Duty towards one's own self 


(The Soul) 


Besides the physical body and the mind, man has 
the spirit or soul, which we will now consider. A heal- 
thy body is: required for a healthy mind; both are 
required for a healthy soul. The three aspects do not 
function in air-tight compartments. What affects one 
affects the others also. It is only for the sake of 
convenience that we are dealing with them separately, 


We have already indicated that all that exists is 
nothing but a manifestation of God. The innumerable 
heavenly bodies, the vast expanses of space, all matter, 
all life, are manifestations of the Divine Being. We know 
on the authority of scriptures that man also isa divine 
being emanated from God,and has througha course 
of evolution, to be one with Him again. We -may 
call God ‘by any name, ‘conceive of Him as the Deity 
of Deities, or a Spirit, a Power that pervades’ every- 
thing and yet transcends everything. He it is that 
regulates and controls everything, and is everything 
We may call Him Ishwara, Allah, the Oversoul, Ahura- 
Mazda, Jehovah or Father-in-Heaven. An urdu poet 
says. 


"Ya Ram kaho ya Rahim Kaho, matlab to 
usi hi zat se hai" 
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(Whether we call Him Ram or Rahim, we mean 
the same Supreme Being). 


The spirit is one and indivisible. It is dormant 
or nebulous in minerals and more or less roused in 
the next two stages, the vegetable and the animal king- 
dom. Human life, on the top of the scale of animal 
life, is provided with the necessary instruments or 
means for entering into the divine world. This ins- 
trument is Reason, which distinguishes a human being 
from the rest of the animals. We can make the best 
use of this instrument for the realization of God by 
development of the spiritual part in us. 


Gandhi Ji says, as we had occasion to note else- 
where, that God is Light, Life, Truth, and Love.-He 
is the Supreme Good. And whatever Gandhi Ji said 
came from the depths of his heart. As he was un- 
doubtedly a Rishi, a Seer, it behoves us to try to under- 
stand what he meant by this description of God, so 
that we may have a clear conception of what is needed 
to ensure spiritual development. | 


1) Light is absence of darkness or ignorance. To dispel 
ignorance, we have to acquire knowledge, not the know- 
ledge of books, but that of the reality of things 
(Jnana or Irfan.). 


2) Life here does not mean only the process of in- 
halation and exhalation of breath and the beating of 
the heart, It is that which sustains and vivifies every- 
thing from the gods and angels to the minutest electron. 
Meditation and practices which subserve or facilitate 
the understanding of life constitute “Yoga” 








in essence. 
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2) Truth is not merely reporting faithfully what we 
have heard, seen, felt or done. It is the one all-abi- 
ding, immanent and transcendent Reality underlving the 
multifarious phenomena of mind and matter which are 
temporal and transient. The present President of the 
Theosophical Society, Shri N. Sri Ram, says," Whatever 
actually exists at any level represents, Truth in its 
own way and measure” and “Theosophy is a knowledge 
of the Truth in its essence—that nature or Principle 
which is present in all that exists and also in the 
heart of man, making it possible for him to know the 
truth of everything in a flash"—a flash, we may res- 
.pectfully add, of intuition. To understand the one 
Reality of things, and then to conform one's conduct 
to the laws of nature, to strive to attain Divinity 
through such action constitutes ‘Karma-yoga’. ! 


4) Love is the most wonderful phenomenon in life. 
It is impossible to explain it in words. It is God's 
love for His creatures. that is maintaining the Universe 
In the words of Swami Vivekananda "Under the impetus 
of that love, Christ stands to give up. His life for 
humanity; Buddha, for an animal, the mother for the 
child, the husband for the wife ... s. o" And the same 
love gives this Godly message of hope to all mankind, 
including the worst sinners, 


"Da not sorrow, I will release thee from all sins" 


Bhagavad Gita. xviii. 


Parents’ love, especially the mother’s, is proverbial. 
It is Nature’s protection to the helpless infant and 
its support in trials of after-life. “It sends the she- 
wolf to her cubs; for unloved things it findeth food 
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and friends". Then there is tbe mutual love between 
husband and wife, life-partners who have to share each 
other's joys and sorrows, triumphs and trials. The sanc- 
tity attached to marriage is a recognition of this love. 
What wonders this mutual relationship of love between 
husband and wife works, what vistas of spiritual develop- 
ment it opens!. Similarly, there is the love between 
brothers and sisters, love between friends, love for 
neighbours and society, love for the country and love 
for humanity in general All this love, rightly under- 
stood and rightly practised, leads to love of God, which 
is the crowning glory of all human effort. This is 
'Bakhti Yoga’ in essence. 


"It (the soul or spirit) is not born nor dies 
at any “time niss It is eternal, everlasting, an- 
cient. It is not destroyed (even) if the body 


be destroyed”, 
Bh. Gita II, 20 


It (the spirit) is subtle, it is beyond thought 

it is called the changeless". Hs ! 
Bh. Gita II 25 

“They who know Truth in truth and untruth 


in untruth arrive at Truth and follow true 
desires". 


Dhammapada 1, 12. 


"No man is true in the truest sense ui the 
word but he who is true in word, in deed, 
and in thought". 
, The sayings of Mohammad. 

2/.P.5 
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"Thou shalt love the Lord, the God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul and with all 
thy mind. .That is the first great command- 
ment. Secondly, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. On these two commandments hang 
all the laws and the scriptures”. 


S. Matthew xxii, 37 to 40. 


"It must never be forgotten that no character 
can be virtuous which has not Truth for its 
basis, that no character can be base when truth 
is preserved unsullied. It is the root of all 
true manliness, the glory of the hero, the 
crown of the virtuous, the preserver of the 
family, the protector of the State. Falsehood 
undermines alike the home and the naticn, pollu- 
tes the springs of virtue, degrades and pollutes 
the character. The liar is always weak and 
always despicable ; scorn and contempt follow 
him. For the building up of character, truth 


is the sure foundation". 
Dr. A. Besant. 


"Truth alone triumphs, not falsehood”. 


Our National Motto 
from the Mundaka Upanishad 


CHAPTER IX 


Duty towards one's F amily 


In the family here we include parents, brothers 
and sisters, children and servants (if apy) attached to 
the household. They all form a social unit, in which 
each member has his alldted task to do. It will be 

. noticed that we have included servants in the family. 
We had better call them our assistants in the dis- 
charge of household work, fully entitled to be regarded 
as members of the household. Let us take the members 
one by one. - 


Parents 


We have had a glimpse of the deep debt of gra- 
titude which we owe to our parents for all they do 
for us. Without their love and care, our life would 
be impossible. Besides, they are our best teachers and 
best friends. The least a man can do to his parents 
is to show the utmost deference to them, to listen to 
their advice in all matters. and to keep them happy 
in every possible way. 1n case there is an honest 
difference of opinion with them, recourse must be had 
to gentle persuasion and sweet reasonableness on both 
sides, until one party or the other succeeds in convin- 
cing the other and an agreed solution becomes possible. 
When, inspite of all attempts to bridge the gulf 
through persuasion and reasoning-which must be con- 
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ducted in a spirit of regard and affection-the difference 
persists, the boy or the girl should be allowed to have 
his or her way if they have attained the age of 
maturity. Suppression of children's personality is a serious 
affair and cannot be countenanced at any cost, Mutual 
tolerance and readiness to compromise in this connection 
(as indeed in all transactions of human relationship) 
saves a lot of unnecessary suffering and misery. 


As a rule, ia all dealings between the parents and 
the children, there must be clear recognition of the 
fact that the future belongs to the young; the parents 
must.in every way assist the young ones to assume 
independent charge of the responsibilities of life. The 
children should see that the fading out of existence 
of the parents is as smooth, as comfortable, and as 
pleasant as possible. 


When the parents cease to be active bread winners 
of the family because of advancing age which generally 
brings about ailments and diseases of all kinds, it is 
the sacred duty of all childrento so acquit themselves 
that the parents do not feel that they are a burden 
on anybody for the satisfaction of their wants. Like- 
wise the parents should take delight in seeing their 
children prosper and should assist them in every way 
they can. They should also have equal regard and 
affection for all their children, irrespective of disparities 
in their natural endowments and success in life. 


The state is a larger family. As the members of 
a family owe to its head respect, reverence, and regard, 
so the members of the state, citizens, owe to the Head 
of the State, allegiance and loyalty-be he a King, a 
President. an Amir or a First Citizen. 
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Husband and. Wife. 


This relationship is at least as important as that 
between parents and children. Many a life is ship- 
wrecked on the rock of an unhappy marriage. To 
begin with, much depends upon how the marriage is 
brought about, and on the basic considerations that 
govern the choice. The system in which the choice 
is made by the parents, and the children have merely 
to bow to it, is an antiquated and absurd one, because 
the happiness of the children for all their lives is 
involved in the issue. So the principal actors themselves 
should have the determining voice. Against this, we 
have what are called 'love marriages. where neither 
the parents nor other well-wishers come into the picture. 
This too does not seem to be free from defects. Marriage 
is normally fixed up at a time when neither the bride 
nor the bridegroom is mature enough to make the right 
choice. They may be swayed by passing whims; which 
do not bear tbe impress of ripe experience, however 
genuine and even noble the first impulses may be. 


Marriage must not be rushed into without careful 
consideration. Of course, to ensure happiness, mutual 
love between husband and wife is of paramount im- 
portance. This must be supplemented by some sort of 
community of interests and ideals. This points to the 
desirability of each knowing the other sufficiently be- 
forehand. Some sort of correspondence of status would 
also seem to be desirable, though not indispensable. In 
no case should the motive of a matrimonial connection 
be the sharing of the wealth or position of one party 
by the other. 
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For ‘assessing the value of these considerations, 
free consultation with parents, friends, relatives, and 
other well-wishers, would perhaps serve a useful purpose. 
This would help bringing about a golden compromise 
between the system of parent-arranged marriage on the 
one hand, and merely ‘love marriage’ on the other. 


Howsoever the marriage may be fixed, once it is 
decided upon and celebrated, it must be treated as a 
sacrament. It is to be the union of souls based on 
mutual affection, which has the potentiality of developing 
into divine love. This love between husband and wife 
implies mutual respect, mutual tolerance of differences 
and disparities, mutual accommodation, mutual devotion 
and trust. Nothing contributes to a man's happiness 
more than a married life based on the above principles. 


A word about the ideal to be placed before our 
girls will not be out of place here. Our scriptures 
give us the noble concept of the wife as ‘ardhangini’ 
equal partner and co-sharer in her husband’s life and 


destiny. For Indian womenhood, Dr. Annie Besant 
summed up the ideal in these words: 


"We hope for, we dream of, a womanhood 
that shall blend into one perfect whole the 
wisdom of Gargi, the tame-less courage and 
wit of Savitri, the unchanging love of Sita, 
the proud endurance of Damayanti, the unswer- 
ving fealty of Shakuntla’’, 


While these high ideals of devotion, chastity, and 
sacrifice are to be looked for among women, corres- 
ponding virtues of à high order as evidenced in husbands 
like Yajnivalkya, Shri Ram, Satyavan and others must 
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be cultivated among men also. In all fairness, it has 
to be a two-way traffic. 


Children 


Duty towards one’s children is not so difficult to 
envisage. Nature itself is the best guide in this regard. 
The instinctive love of parents for their children mani- 
fests itself in innumerable ways for the protection of 
their off-spring against all unpleasant and evil influences, 
for preparing them to enter the battle of life and 


face the repulses and rebuffs of life, and come out 
victorious in the end. 


some return. A trader puts money in business to earn 
profits, a farmer cultivates his fields to reap a harvest. 
The profits and the harvests depend upon merits of 
business and cultivation respectively. In the case of 
patents vis-a-vis their children, the best investment is 
their education, for from this is to be expected the 


greatest of returns, namely the children's success in life, 
temporal as well as spiritual. 


There is a tendency in certain quarters to fancy 
that parents owe it to their children to give them the 
best food to eat, the best dresses to wear, in fact the 
best of everything. This smacks more of human vanity 
than of real necessity. What is really needed is to 
provide reasonable amenities within one’s means. It is 
more important to see that children get used to hard 
conditions and become disciplined soldiers 
rough and tumble of life. 


to become dawdlers spoilt 


to bear the 
They should not be allowed 
by too much indulgence. 
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Again, some people fancy that their life's work 
is not complete until they see their children fixed up 
in marriage and otherwise started well in life. To 
achieve this end they sometimes, g0 to the length of 
mortgaging their own resources, «hich in fact handi- 
caps the children's progress. Let it be realized that 
while it is a fair consummation for parents, before 
they quit the stage, to see their children well started 
in life in regard to marriage and an honest means cf 
livelihood, it is by no means the duty of parents to 
rush this consummation at the cost of tremendous sacri- 
fice of the more vital interests of their children and 
their own. If it is not ordained for them to see this 
consummation before they pass away, there need be 
no regrets. It is enough if parents bring up the children 
well, give them necessary training and education and 
leave them free to choose their life-mates, as also their 
means of livelihood, as best they can. 


Brothers &; Sisters 


After children, brothers and sisters are the nearest 
kith and kin. Affection and regard must, therefore, 
be the keynote of their conduct. In the case of elder 
brothers and sisters, respect must be added to the 
natural affection and regard, and in that of younger 
brothers and sisters parental solicitude is cailed for. 
Natural differences and disparities in character and 
capacity should make no difference whatsoever in our 
conduct. In fact, greater regard and affection are called 
for in the case of the less favoured. 


Sometimes there is a scramble among brothers and 
sisters for a patrimony, resulting in ugly incidents 
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These should be avoided and can be avoided if perfect 
equality, with due regard to relevant factors, is kept 
inview in this regard, subject of course, to a bias in 
favour of the weaker members. 


The attitude of respect, affection, and protection 
should not suffer any abərement after the marriage of 
brothers or sisters. Indeed, these virtues should extend 
to "in-laws" as well. Marriage thus only expands the 
circle of the family and widens the span of pleasant life. 


Friends and Relatives 


There are friends and friends, relatives and rela- 
tives, In practical life, some are closer and more inti- 
mate than others. Let us take friends first. An inti- 
mate, sincere and devoted friend is a great blessing. 
Such friendship is a veritable boon, met with by rare 
good luck. True friends are sometimes more valuable 
than even brothers. A friend shares our Secrets, our 
joys and sorrows, our honour and shame. He extols 
our virtues in public, while he remonstrates with us 
in private when we go wrong, Our Joys are doubled 


in being felt by both; our sorrows are halved, as they 
are equally shared. 


Friends cannot be made light-heartedly. There is 
a great difference between an acquaintance and a friend. 
Even though we come frequently into contact with them 
acquaintances cannot be elevated to the status of friends, 
A friend is made only after he passes 
loyalty, sympathy and sacrifice. Fair-weather friends 
are so easy to make and can be made by scores. 


: : But they 
fade on the very first impact of adversity, 


nay, they 


the tests of- 
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sometimes turn into actual enemtes despite their pro- 
testations of faith and fealty. Glory to a friend who 
is steadfast in loyalty; greater glory to a friend who 
continues to be true even in the face of disloyalty 
on the other side. Such friends are capable of service 
and sacrifice which few can equal and none can surpass. 


What has been said of friends almost equally applies 
to relatives also. In their case, the bonds ought to 
be stronger, because of the strain of the same blood 
running in their veins. A Persian poet has well said : 


" Asaish-e du geeti tafseer-e in du harf ast, 
Ba dostan talattuf, ba dushmanan mudara”. 


(Happiness in the two worlds is summed up 
in two words-kindness to friends and courtesy 
to enemies). | 


Servants Or Attendants 


We would like to avoid the use of the word 
"servants".in regard to human  beings;: it smells of 
inferiority, which is rather out of place in the spirit 
of the times, especially. the concept of a secular welfare 
state, to which our country claims to be dedicated, 
and its procalimed ideals of socialism and equality of 
human beings in the eye of the law. It is also re- 
pugnant to the Theosophical principle, the Brotherhood 
of Man. The part played by the ‘servants’ in the 
running of the family machine is hardly less important 
than that played by any other of its members. It is 
a Mere accident (call it the exigency of Karma, if you 
will) that they are what they are. It might easily 
have been otherwise. 





Now, what are the duties of householders towards 
them? To say that they must be treated well is not 
to say enough. They must be made to feel that they 
are as good members of the house as others. Their 
jobs may be different from those of other members, 
but the basic necessities of life are: fundamentally the 
same—food, clothing, shelter, and medical assistance. The 
ideal state of affairs should enable these assistant to 
share the same food with others. Their clothing should 
be such as would afford effective protection against 
the vagaries of weather and rigours of. climate. Their 
remuneration should be paid regularly without any 
delay. The Prophet Mohammed says that wages should 
be paid to the worker before perspiration dries on his 


face. Time for relaxation and satisfaction of personal 
wants should also be allowed. 


All this presupposes that the servant 1s a conscien- 
tious worker, knows what he has to do and quietly 
attends to his duties. He should be well-behaved, res- 
pectful, honest, loyal and trust-worthy, 


and not rude 
and quarrelsome. 


To give all possible facilities to such 
an assistant should always be a joy to the house-holder 


Harsh treatment of attendants should be avoided in all 
cases. 


."For the protection of the whole world God 
created the king—the Sceptre. governeth all 
the people, the Sceptre alone protecteth. . 


3 Manu Smriti vii, 3, 18. 
"Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God : giveth thee”, ` | i 


"Exodus xx. 12, 
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“Happy in the world is he who honours his 
father; so likewise he who honours his mother 
is happy’. 

U dhanavarga, xxx, 23. 


“The preceptor ought to consider the pupil as 
a son: the pupil ought to consider the precep- 
tor as a father; thus these two united by 
mutual reverence, confidence, and communion 
of life, will progress, advance and reach a 
high stage in the doctrine and discipline.” 


Mahavagya, i. 25, 


“Children, obey your parents for this is right. 
Honour thy father and mother, which is the 


"^" first commandment with Promise’. 





Ephesians vi, T2 


“Rebuke not an elder, but treat him. as a 
father—the elder. woman as mother”. 


Timothy, v. 1, 2 


“He who wishes to enter paradise at the best 
door must please his father and mother”. 


The sayings of Mohammed page 72 


“Let mutual fidelity continue unto death ; this 
may be considered as the summary of the 
highest Dharma for husband and wife". 


Manusmritt, ix, 10. 


“Husni. akhlaq ka taqaza hai 

Rijiye har buzarg hi izzat 

Aur hargiz ma kijiye yeh tamiz 

Us hi bis qaum o din se hai misbat". 


(Good conduct demands that all seniors should 
be honoured, Never should there be any differ- 
entiation’ in this on grounds of race and 
religion). ‘ 

The sayings of Mohammed 





CHAPTER X 


Duty towards Society ; 


Before we take up our duties towards society in 
general, let us say a word about our neighbours. Here, 
fortunately, there is consensus in all scriptures: ie 
religions.. They: speak in almost identical terms in this 
regard. All say in effect ‘Love thy neighbour as 
thyself’, While your blood-relations may be living at 
some distance from you and will take some time to 
come to your succour in an emergency, the neighbours 
are there to respond to your call in a moment. Besides, 
however well-off you may be, the conditions of living 
are such that you often need one thing or another, 
not available at your own place. Where can you get 
it or borrow it so readily as from a neighbour ? 


In dealing with the neighbours, no distinction 
should be made regarding position or community. They 
should all be treated equally, with love and regard. 
In fact, the less favoured ones should receive greater 
consideration. 


In dealing with -society in general, there is a 
natural distinction between members of one's own 
community and those of other communities. In a multi- 
racial country like ours, it is difficult to get over or 
ignore this distinction. The former expect preferential 
treatment on your part. But this preferential treatment, 
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where necessary, is not to be meted out in an objec- 
tionable or provocative manner, least of all at the 
cost of the legitimate interests of others. Young people 
should avoid joining communal organizations. Our country 
has seen enough of the baneful effects of such: organi- 
sations. Even if they start with unexceptionable aim; 
and objects, they have a knack of developing into 


parochial and sectarian ‘groups, to the unpardonable 


detriment: of national interests. 


Communalism springs out of a. narrow outlook on 
life, fear, intolerance, and hankering after cheap fame 
and Jeadership. You ‘can eschew communalism only by 
taking a broad view of things, by recognizing the 
merits in other peoples ideas and ideals, by under- 
standing ‘and co-operating with them on equal footing, 


. and serving the interests of all. 


A genuine understanding of the reality of things 
will never allow fuss being made or unnecessaay impor- 
tance being attached to things that separate man from 
man. Let us consider the commonplace differences between 
Hindus and Mussalmans taking the shape of an agita- 
tion against 'music before a mosque' or against cow- 
slaughter, which have, in the past, been a fruitful 
source of communal riots. If members of the two 
communities sit together and talk to one another in 
a spirit of good will, is it too much to hope that 
the parties concerned will cease to have bad blood and 
will desist from harmful activities. and no longer allow 


any third party to play one community against the 
other ? 


We might go a step further and suggest that it 
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should be the duty of members of one community to 
show equal respect and reverence to the saints and 
shrines of other communities. Imagine the effect for 
good that will be generated by this act of courtesy, 
which costs nothing but is worth so much. 


Finally, it is an obvious truth that one should 
not do anything which causes discomfort, inconvenience 
or annoyance to others. This applies to members of 
the same family as well as those of different families 
living in the same house or in the same neighbour- 
hood. Indeed, it applies to all members: of society and 
forms one of the basic factors of orderly Government 
and rule of law. We have to be careful in small 
things as well as big ones in this respect. Making 
noise which causes disturbance to others must be avoided. 
Nothing should be done that causes offence to the 
moral sense or sense of decency of others. This covers 
even such apparently harmless things as the form of 
dress you wear, the way you talk or gesticulate. 


The above remarks apply to the negative side of 
one’s conduct. There is also a positive side to one’s 
duties towards society. This consists in sympathy, help- 
fulness, and alleviation of distress. One gets so much 
from “society; indeed, one’s very life dpends upon 
the assistance we receive from it. Rendering of service, 
as indicated, thus becomes a duty. 


"Thou shalt work with a view to secure 
welfare of this world." 


Bhagavad Gita iii, 20. 
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“The wise should work without attachment 
in the interests of world-welfare”. 3 


Bhagvad Gita, iti, 25. 


“Only he whois the friend of all beings and 
intent on the welfare of all with act and 
thought and speech knoweth Duty”. 


Vishnu Bhagwata iv, xxii, 34, 35. 


' “What actions are most excellent ? To gladden 
the heart of a human being, to feed the 
hungry, to help the afflicted, to lighten the 
sorrow of the sorrowful and to remove ‘the 
wrongs of the injured. | 


Who is the most favoured of God? He, 
from whom the greatest good cometh to His 
creatures, he who trieth to relieve the want 
of his brother, whether he be successful or 
not, God will forgive his sins". 


Sayings of Mohammed, 30, 33. 


“Ba bhalg karam kun, ki khuda ba tu karam kard” 
(Since God loves thee, thuu too shouldst (love) 
all beings). 

/ Sadi. 


"Ye have heard that it has been said, thou 
shalt love thy neighbour and hate thy enemy. 
But I say unto you, love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which  despite- 
fully use you and. persecute you" 


Matthew, v, 43, 44. 


CHAPTER XI 


| Duty. towards Humanity 


This is a vast and important subject. It puts all’ 


that we have said regarding . man's duty in its proper 
"perspective. Before we take it up let us speak of 
" Evolution, 


Elsewheré we have noted that man 1s a spiritual 
‘being. He has a more developed mind and soul than 
other animals. The whole process of. development is 
summed up in this word 'Evolution' or rising gradually 
from the lowest to the highest rung of being until 
the Goal is reached. And what is.the Goal? It is to 
identify one's Atma or Self with God or to recognize 
God as one's true Self. From Him we come, to Him 
we go, the world process is the Lila of God. This 
evolution is a principle of universal applicability. Each 
and every individual, howsoever wicked and hopeless 
he may appear to be, has to work out this destiny 
for himself. : 


"Zarre ka bhi chamkega sitarah 
Qaim jo zamin-o-asman hai". 
(So long as the earth and the sky are there, 


even an atom will some day shine ‘into a. 


star). 


N dum of Lucknow. 


Some may take. more time to work out this destiny, 
others less. The time does not matter. Besides, what 
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ig an average man’s conception of time, reckoned in 
days and months and years, as compared with the 
conception of an astronomer’s who computes it in 
terms of billions and trillions of years, and which 
again in metaphysics is an eternal Now ? 


"Tera iradah Irtiqa takmil ko hai rah-numa, 
Nasut se lahut tak tadrij ki hai nardahan”, 
(Thy will is Evolution’s law, whose goal 

Is perfect Man—the ladder has. its rungs 
From lowest plane right up to highest Heaven.) 


Masterji. 


= All human activity is the play of Jiva-Atma 
struggling towards Param-Atma. The souls who rise to 
the stage of perfect men become true servants of God. 
There are so many existences below the human-level, 
which are unaware of us. Similarly there may be exis- 
tences above the human level, of which we human 
beings are unaware. There are a number of things 
which cannot be proved scientifically or by cold reason- 
ing. One thing is certain that God, in His supreme 
benevolence, sends His messages of love and mercy 


through His chosen representatives—call them Avatars 
or Prophets or God-men as you will—when such messages 
are necessary for smoothening the way for the develop- 
ment of the grand design of evolution or for closing 
one era and opening another. These Messengers are 
highly developed souls. Possibly they are recruited. 
from among the intermediaries between Jiva-Atma and 
Param-Atma. Enough has been said by these messen- 
gers themselves to bear out the statement. | 


Evolution is not confined to individuals alone. 
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Human beings in their corporate life such as Unions, 
Governments, Nations and Races are also subject to 
this process of evolution. Leaving aside, for the preser t, 
the pre-historic ages of development, we will try to 
envisage the probable course of human development, 
Here we have to take note of tendencies in human 
affairs of which fortunately there are. innumerable 
signs all around us, From his jungle life, man has 
advanced to agricultural life; from that to industria] 
life. From individualistic life, when every one was law 
unto himself, we have passed through tribal life (though 
there aré still portions of the world where tribät life 
persists) ; from tribal life to Kingdoms and Empires. 
Kingdoms and Empires, in turn; are giving place to 
Democracies and Republics. The ancient bows and arrows 
have yielded place to what are now called conventional 
arms. These are being brought to perfection in all 
the three spheres of warfare and defence—Land, Sea 
and Air Force. And now we are witnessing, before 
our very eyes, the astounding development of atomic 
energy, with all its dreadful potentiality for mass 
destruction. | jen 


Apart from the attempts now being made to 
reach and communicate with other planets and heavenly 
bodies, which bring into relief the insignificance of 
man and the world he lives in, the gradual annihila- 
tion of distance by jet-flishts and tele-communications 


of various kinds has brought man closer to man. The 


old shibboleths of the ruler and the ruled, the ‘divine 
right of kings, the capital and labour controversies, 
the religious prejudices and persecutions (represented 
by the infamous Inquisition), colonialism, imperialism 
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and. dictatorship, and even the disdainful concept of 
racialism, are fast. crumbling down. What is more 
noteworthy is that even the once commendable concepts 
of narrow patriotism and nationalism are receiving a 
jolt in their high pedestals, because human beings are 
looking for something higher ‘and’ nobler. What is'all 
this leading to? | Fs 2: “ig 

It is the equality of human beings and one-ness 
of the world. From times immemorial, attempts have 
been made by man to regulate and control relations 
between one part of the world and another. There 
have been treaties and pacts, alliances and entente, and 
diplomatic relations have been established between na- 
tions; even the rules of warfare have -been codified 
in what is: called International Law. A court of dis- 
tinguished judges has been established at Hague, where 
disputes between nations can, be adjudicated upon, sub- - 
ject to the previous consent of the parties concerned, 
After the first World War an International Organi- 
sation, then known as the League of Nations, was es- : 
tablished to reduce the dangers of war. Sanctions were 
devised to bring moral pressure on erring nations to 
desist from aggression and war, and when aggression 
was committed, to vacate such aggression. Owing, how- 
ever, to the imperfect constitution of the organisation . 
and inadequacy of its powers, to say nothing of the 
machinations of interested parties. the League ended in 
failure, The Agency has been revived after the second 
World War as the United Nations Organisation. It 
still seems to be suffering from imperfect constitution 
and Inadequate powers, though to a lesser degree. The 
object of all these attempts is to outlaw war and to 
Settle international disputes by peaceful means. 
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The failure of these organisations need not dis- 
courage anybody. So long as they are attempts in the 
right direction, the failures themselves will pave the 


way for ultimate success and the dream of a warless 
world will be realised for all mankind. It wil, no. 
doubt; take time, but the generations to come will one: 


day see the happy consummation. Ultimately there is 
bound to emerge a World Organisation covering all 
nations, having a satisfactory constitution and adequate 
powers to enforce its decisions. These decisions will 
be based mainly on the. force of public opinion, not 


confined to a particular country or congerie of nations, 


but of the world at large. It behoves us to look 


forward to this ideal and work for it in our own. 


humble way. 


Fortunately India, our dear country, under the ins- 


piring and sagacious leadership of Gandhiji and Nehruji, . 


has played a worthy role in strengthening the forces 


of peace and reducing the dangers of nuclear war with i 


its potentiality of destroying the whole world. Pancha- 
Shila, Non-Alignment with power blocks, and insistence 


on universal disarmament are the corner-stones of this - 


policy. Although the two great leaders are unfortu- 
nately no longer with us, our nation, under the dis- 
tinguished leadership of the President and the Prime 
Minister, continues to work for world peace and har- 
mony. The forces for strengthening world peace are 
thus bound to become stronger and stronger, as time 
advances. This brings us to the consideration of duties 
of our young friends in regard to humanity in general. 


True to the high traditions of our country, to the 
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message of peace and brotherhood given to the whole 
world by our revered leaders such as Ashoka and 
Akbar, Gandhi and Nehru, we have to work for the 
ideal of one Government for tke whole world and reali- 
sation of the dream of Universal Brotherhood. There 
can be no room in it for crippling narrowmindedness 
and cramping strife-mentality; on the contrary, we 
must cultivate a world-outlook, appreciate what is good 
and reject what is evil, wherever they are found. It 
was not for nothing that our leaders set us the benign 
example of treating all foreigners who come to our 
country as honoured guests. 


It might be argued whether a handful of men and 
women can achieve anything in this gigantic task. 
This is not a correct way of looking at things. Each 
individual’s thought and action lets loose a vibration, 
a force, which never goes without effect. When this 
force is multiplied, as indeed it can be multiplied 
almost ad infinitum,in this nation of over forty crores 
and among all peace-loving peoples of the world, it is 
bound to become a mighty force which ultimately will 
influence the councils of nations. It is small drops 
that make the mighty ocean. 


Let us hope that our young friends will always 
keep this high ideal before them and work for it in 
their own humble way. It is a matter of pride for 
India to be in a position to give the lead to the 
world in the propagation of this -noble ideal of 
world-peace and universal brotherhood. 


"No individual is complete until he develops 
a sense of belonging to humanity. 
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We have to view the world as one whole, a 
single community, a fellowship of human beings 
who have the same instincts of hunger and 
sex, the same aspirations of generosity and 
fellow-feeling, the same faith in the Unseen. 
We are marching towards this goa) of a worl. 
-community in spite of blind alleys and set-backs. 


We have to remember on this first anniversary 
of Nehru’s passing away, that humanity is one 
and commitment to humanity requires sacrifices 
of our personal prejudices and national passions , 
The road ahead is long, difficult and dangerous. 
but the breath of spring is in the air, 


This most lovable and magnanimous of men 
is an earnest of the age to come, the age of 
world-men with world-compassion.” 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 


"Whenever there is decay of righteousness, 
O, Bharata, and there is exaltation of unrighteous- 
ness, then I Myself come forth, for the pro- 
tection of the good, for. the destruction of the 
wicked, and for the sake of family establish- 
ing righteousness, lam born, from age to age." 


Bhagavad Gita iv, 6-8 
"God generates beings and sends them back 


over and over, till they return to Him.” 


Al Quran xxx, 10 


| 
| 
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“Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall 
be. called the children of God” 


Sermon on the Mount 


“All men are like limbs of one body, because 
in their origins they come from one substance.’ 


Sa'adi 


CHAPTER XII 


Cultivation of Virtues (1) 


So far we have had a review of duties which 
man owes to himself, his kith and kin, his friends, 
members of his society and humanity in general. For 
the all-round progress of his soul, in his march to- 
wards the goal of life, certain practices for formation 
of certain habits leading to development of character 
are found exceedingly useful. Among these, the topmost 
place is rightly given to Restraint, Self-Control, Self- 
Discipline. Buddha, the Enlightened One, gave the first 
place to these virtues for the achievement of spiritual 
progress, We see that much of human misery is 
traceable to uncontrolled passions, which are the arch- 
enemies of human beings. They must be conquered if 
true and permanent happiness is to be attained. 
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The Passions are Kama (lust), Krodha (anger). 
Lobha (greed), Moha (delusion), and Ahankara (pride). 


Kama (lust) means desire or appetite, or craving. 
Usually it is taken to mean hunger for sex-indulgence. 
Two things are to be noticed about this. One is the 
ephemeral, transitory nature of the pleasure which one 
gets therefrom. Unless indulged in within strict limits, 
imposed by the very raison d'etre for its existence that 
is procreation, and that too with due regard to econo- 
mic and other relevant considerations, it only creates 
further and further desire which culminates in complete 
decimation of the body and the brain caused by undue 
loss of the vital energy, to say nothing of the other 
evils which follow. The second point is that -the passion 
further shatters the mind, which is by nature fugitive, 
restless and ever active, but which must be controlled 
lf any progress is to be made towards the goal, namely, 
permanent happiness. 


People often ask, what is the way to control the 
mind. The only answer appears to be to try intelli- 
gently, patiently, and persistently until the object is 
achieved. Keeping before the mind’s eye the picture 
of the damage which uncontrolled indulgence in sense- 
pleasure involves makes it somewhat easier to hold the 
passion in check. At any ‘rate, however irksome it 
may appear, the attempt to control the mind should 
not be given up until control is achieved. Once that 
is done, half the battle in the spiritual field is won, 
perhaps more than half. 
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(You have killed a great tormentor if vou 
have conquered -sense-passions) 

— Zauq. 
As indicated above, Kama is taken to connote de- 
sire in general.. Whatever the etymological significance 
of the word. may be, . the lust for sex-indulgence is 
undoubtedly the most common and the most important 
of the interpretations to which the word lends itself. 
Besides, what has been said in respect of the impor- 
tance of controlling the mind, so far as sex desire is 

concerned, applies equally to other passions as well. 


Krodha (anger) 


Krodha also is a fruitful source of tragedies. 
Whenever anything goes against our wishes or beliefs, 
or stands in the way of our objectives in any way, 
we have a tendency to flare up into temper which 
sometimes results in dire consequences both for our- 
selves and others. Reason is ‘eclipsed and fury holds 
absolute sway. Such a deplorable contingency must.be 
nipped in the bud. When there is an occasion for — 
anger, instead of acting on the impulse of the moment 
one should try to understand the view-point of the 
other party, to assess correctly the significance of the 
bone of contention which will often on calm reflec- 
tion be found to be trifling in the larger context of 
things. Jt has wisely been said that whenever an 
occasion for anger arises ‘one should count ten’. Counting 
Of ten gives a short time for reflection on the vanity 
and uselessness of the exhibition of temper. ‘‘The fire 
Of anger", says Sa'adi, “first burns the heart in which 
It is kindled: afterwards its flame may or may not 
reach the object’ of anger’. 
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Anger is sometimes pardonahle. For instance, when 
it is occasioned by an injustice done to another. It is 
then called ‘righteous indignation.’ Expression of righteous 
indignation, in special circumstances, becomes a public 
duty. When Gandhiji described as satanic the British 
Government which held our nation of forty crores in 
bondage for its own Imperialistic ends, he did so only 
in discharge of a public duty. 


Here we must not fail to note the distinction which 


Gandhiji emphasised between the evil and the evil- 


doer. While we may disapprove of an evil, we should 
not be wanting in sympathy or pity towards the evil- 
doer, who is a victim of his evil propensities. We 
should try, by persuasion and other peaceful means, 
to reclaim him to the right path. Indeed we should 
plead, like Christ, with the Father in Heaven to 
'forgive them, for they know not what they do.' 


Another classical instance of righteous indignation 
is that of Nehruji, when he lashed out at Imperialist 
Powers for obstructing the passage of subdued nations 
towards emancipation from the foreign yoke. But he 
couched the protest in moderate, diplomatic lagnuage. 
Nevertheless, it was an expression of indignation which, 
for him at that time was a matter of duty. The good 
it did to the world at large amply justified it. 


Here again we should not fail to remember that, 
once an evil is made amends for, the question of 
retaliation or revenge against the evil-doer should not 
arise at all. What a high example of right thinking 
was afforded by Nehruji when, after India gained 
Independence, he voluntarily led his country to continue 
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in: the Common-Wealth, inspite of the memory being 
still fresh of the prodigious wrongs done to India for 
years and years together. And what rich reward he 
received when even the high priest of Opposition to 
India's, claim for emancipation, had the decency to hail 
him as “a man without fear and without hatred". We 
point this out for the close bearing which this his- 
torical fact has upon the high ideals we are trying 
to place before our young friends. 


Labia (Greed) 


Greed for ‘possessions, and wealth ‘of all kinds is 
a fruitful source of worries and troubles. It whets 
the appetite when you satisfy its demands. This has 
been well put in the expression ‘Nina-nave ka pher' 
(the tangle of ninety-nine)-i. e. having got ninety-nine 
one is anxious to make it a hundred. 


No doubt, some resources are necessary for provi- 
ding the amenities of life. Money for this has to be 
earned by honest straightforward means. It is wrong 
to have recourse to corrupt means. Corruption is an 
unmitigated evil, It pollutes the atmosphere of society, 
as it leads to extravagance, ‘Easy come, easy go’, is 


almost a law of nature. Corruption gives rise to mal- 
Practices, evil habits and crimes, We should have only 


those amenities which we can without employing unfair 
and harmful ways. Conténtment and simplicity are 
gteat virtues which should be cultivated. 


Possession of superfluous wealth almost amounts 
te robbery as it deprives others of their share. How 
noble the ideal that Gandhiji has placed before us in 
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this respect. He said that we should regard our super- 


fluous wealth as sacred trust to be discharged by. 


spending it on the uplift of the weaker sections. of 
the nation. 


Never covet the wealth of another. Even if you 
find anything lying by the roadside. report it to the 
authority concerned, but never appropriate it to your 
own use. Imagine the state of society where this is 
the common practice of its members. Something akin 
to this prevailed till recently in certain parts of our 
Northern Border Districts, inhabited by simple people 
who had not been touched, or should we say contami- 
nated, by the wave of so-called ‘Civilisation’. 


Moha (delusion). 


This means taking the unreal for. real, untruth for 
truth, and shadow for substance. Let not forms delude 
us. Appearances are usually ideceptive. The greatest 
instance of delusion is that we see the world but 
miss the Reality underlying it, which is God. It is 
moha to take the body for the man, whose garb it 
is. It is this that makes men weep and beat their 
breasts when a dear one shuffles off his mortal coil, 
We know from the Gita that the real man in the 


body. never dies. ‘Weapons do not cut, nor fire burn 
the soul.’ 


“Dunya men gar hain. besh-o-kam, aish-o-khush 


ya ranj-o-gam, 
Hamdardi—o himmat men hai matlab dilon 
ha imtihan”. 


(If in this world there ane haves and have 
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nots, luxury and happiness on one side and 
misery and sorrow on the other, the object 
is to test our hearts in fortitude when we 
are needy and sympathy for others when we 
are well off. 


“Masterji” 


To know the reality of things is to conquer the 
demon of Delusion, the. principal enemy of mankind. 


Ahankara (egotism). 


This is I-ness as applied to the lower self. Itis 
the source of all complexes of the human mind, which 
show themselves in vanity, hauteur, conceit etc. It has 
been rightly said that it is easier to stand the strains 
of adversity than to bear the intoxication of wealth 
Or power. 


The Bhagavad Gita describes in some detail the 
thoughts of the men of demoniac nature in these words: 


“This I have got today, that other wish I 
shall realise tomorrow, So much wealth I have 
already acquired and so much more will come 
to me. This enemy I have already slain, others 
I shall slay: too. I am omnipotent and accom- 
plished, I am born to enjoy............ » 


Such men seem to prosper fer sometime but ulti- 
mately they go to rack and ruin. 


One is reminded here of a beautiful anecdote given 
by Jalal-ud-Din Rumi in his Masnavi: A king hada 
favourite who fell seriously ill. He called in all the 
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physicians who were available. They told him that 
each of them was a Messiah and had an unfailing 
cure for every malady. They would cure her easily. 
In their pride they did not say ‘“Insha-Ullah” (God- 
willing). So God showed how powerless man is, 
Lemon-juice administered added to the patient's bile, 
almond-oil produced dryness of bowels and so on. It 
was only when he resigned the patient to God and 
prayed fervently for His mercy that his favourite re- 
covered. There is a lesson to learn from this which 
we shall do well to remeinber. 


Contrary to pride is the virtue of Humility, which 
has its basis in the due appreciation of one's limitations 
and the realization. that man is only an instrument 
in the hands of God, and that the powers he is en- 
dowed with are meant to be üsed in service of God's 
creatures. À humble man, if he does good to anyone, 
does not even wish it to be known to others. Making 
a parade of it or flaunting it in the face of others 
is an egregious folly. A humble man is meek in spirit 
and gentle in behaviour, which endears him to his 
fellow beings. 

"Blessed are the me@k for they shall inherit 
the earth. Blessed are they who do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, for they shall 


be filled", 
Sermon on the Mount 


"Kama (lust) and Krodha (anger), both born 
of Rajas, are all-devouring and  all-polluting. 
Know them to be great enemies" | 


Bhagavad Gita, iii-37 
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"Triple is the gate of (this) hell, Lust, Wrath 
and Greed; Therefore one should keep clear 
of them", 


Bhagavad Gita, xvi, 21 


“The Gods even envy him whose senses, like 
horses, well broken in by the driver, have 


been subdued, and who is free from pride and 
appetites”, 





Dhammapada, vii, 94 


“If a man conquers in battle a thousand times 
thousand men and if another conquers himself, 
the latter is the greater conqueror. Not even 
gods could change into defeat the victory of 


the man who has vanquished himself and lives 
under restraint”. 


Dhammapada, viii, 104, 105 


“He who holds back anger like a rolling chariot, 
him I call a real driver, other people are but 
holding the reins”. 


Dhammapada, xvii, 222 


“The master of man and his infinite loves, 
He is close to our hearts had we vision to see, 
We are blind with our pride and the 
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pomp of our passions, We are bound in our 
thoughts where we hold ourselves free”. 


Sri Aurovindo. 


"Beware of bodily anger and control the body; 
leave the sins of the body and with thy body 
practise virtue. Beware of the anger of thy 
tongue and contro] thy tongue! 


Leave the sins of thy tongue and practise 
virtue with thy tongue. 


Beware of the anger of the mind and control 
the mind! 


Leave the sins of the mind and practise virtue 
"^ with the mind. 


The wise who control the body, who control 
the tongue, the wise who control the mind 
are indeed well controlled." 


Dhammapada xvii-231, 234 


“There is no fire like passion, no shark like 
hatred, There is no snake like folly, There 
is no torrent like greed." 


Dhammapada, xvii, 257. 


“Humility and courtesy are acts of piety.” 


Sayings of Mohammed, p,4. 
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"Let all bitterness and wrath and anger, and 
evil speaking, be put away from you, with all 
malice, And ye be kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving to one another, even as God 
for Chirst's sake hath forgiven you.’ 


Ephesias iv, 3, 


"Fire tries gold, Misery tries brave men." 


Seneca. 


"The greater the difficulty, the more glory 
in surmounting it. Skilful pilots gain their 
reputation from storms and tempests” 


Epicurus 


CHAPTER XIII 


Cultivation of Virtues (2) 


The foregoing remarks mainly constitute the 
negative side of the development of character. It tells 
us to desist from letting our passions and base desires 
to dominate us. Naturally, therefore, the treatment of 


the subject has taken the shape of inhibitions. The. 


positive side of the cultivation of virtues is equally 
important, if not more so. In fact the cultivation of 
the one helps the growth of the other. 


Let ustake some of the prominent positive virtues, 
Foremost among these are :- 


1. Honesty. 


There is no branch of human activity which is 
not affected by this virtue, be it in relation to one's 
own self, one's family, friends and relatives or society 
in general. Honesty of purpose signifies correct approach 
to various problems, which arise in course of our 
multifold activities and transactions. It connotes proper 
understanding of our duty in regard to all such acti- 
vities and.transactions. It does not mean merely the 
correct representation of facts, but also implies the 
supremacy of conscience which discriminates between 
right and wrong. One has to be honest before he can 
become a good family man, a good friend, a good 


colleague or collaborator, a good citizen, in short, a 
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good man. An honest man is an influence for good in 
society, an honest official is an asset to the Govern- 
ment, an honest tradesman attracts custom and guarantees 
his own success. Honesty of purpose begets trust and 
confidence. It ensures peace of mind, as it has no fears 
of detection and exposure which would result in penalty 
and a bad name. Its blessings are complete when it 
pervades all the three fields, thought, word and action. 


2 Fearlessness. 


Fear or dread of anything cramps one's character 
and personality. It sits as a dead weight on one's 
mind and hearc. Generally it begins when unwise elders 
pour stories of devils, demons and other superstitious 
phenomena into the budding imagination of a child, 
Parents should avoid entertaining children with such 
horrifying stories. Cn the contrary, they should be 
liberal in relating instructive stories. Shyness of boys 
and coyness of girls should be overcome by a rational 
explanation of the how and. why of natural phenomena, 
and they should be allowed to learn the naturalness 
of everything that they see and hear about. To dangle 
before a child the dread of barbarous punishment for 
every deed of misconduct or to present the prospect 
of eternal hell even before an adult is a crime against 
humanity. 


A fearless man will freely propagate the views 
and theories arrived at by him after due thought and 
deliberation. That way fearlessness is the service of 
Truth, and there is no service greater than that. Fear. 
lessness (Abhaya) thus becomes a potent factor in the 
Spiritual development of man. 
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3. Loyalty. 


To be loyal is to be true to, one's family, friend, 
country, master, or a noble cause. Loyalty to a noble 
cause is even more laudable than other loyalties. To 
fight for a good cause is a privilege. It. calls .for 
supreme sacrifice sometimes. History is replete -with 
instances of loyalty where individuals have laid down 
their lives and made their names immortal. Could 
there be a fairer ideal before our young friends than 
the lives of our own Gandhijt and Nehruji ? 


4. Steadfastness. 


Perserverance is. the key note of steadfastness. 
Whatever one is engaged in, for the time being, must 
receive his wholehearted attention. He must not be 


daunted by failure. Failures, as wise men have rightly . 


held, are only pillars. of success, They are there to 
test our nerve, our worthiness for the achievement 
aimed at. Undaunted: by failure and not elated by 
success, we must. keep our ideal before. us and. work 


patiently to reach the goal. The story of "King Bruce 


and the Spider" is there to inspire us. It is only by 
toilsome struggle .and sacrifice that we can succeed in 
the fulfilment of our objective. In fact, the greater 
the toil and sacrifice involved, the greater the value 
of the prize and the sweeter the fruit of action. For 
this reason steadfastness is important in the achieve- 
ment of the supreme objective of life. 


5. Charity. 


Charity means liberality. in giving part of our 
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possessions to the poor and the needy, and lenience in 
judging others. Both these are virtues. We should give 
as much of what God has given us as we can afford 
to those who want it. We should also judge others 
very leniently because we ourselves are full of faults 
It is said of a very good man that whenever he Saw 
4 criminal being taken to prison, he used to say "But 
for the grace of God there goes myself", 


Societies derive their vigour, in large measure, 
from social services maintained by worthy individuals 
and organisations. It is necessary, therefore, that a 
portion of an individuals earnings should be earmarked 
for charity. The Hindu institution of Dana and the 
Muslim institution of ‘Zakat’ only represent the recogni- 
tion of this duty. What form charity should take to 
subserve the end of public weal or individual good we 
can safely leave to individual inclination to decide. 


—-— 


Charity, however, does not exclusively lie in doling 
out money and material There is charity of thought 
as well. This eschews attribution of motives to another 
man's actions and opinions and makes for tolerance and 
smoothness of relations. A great man says, "If your 
friend does something you do not approve of, then 
out of many possible motives for his actions, attribute 
to him the best." 


6. Concentration of mind. 
CREME Er E E a E 


This is necessary for success in everything in the 
Shortest possible time. A student working on his books, 
a farmer working in the field, a labourer working in 
the factory, an artist working in his studio, must con- 
centrate his mind in order to achieve efficiency: 
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Things done with scattered mind result in waste of 
energy, time and money. Mind is by nature restless. 
It travels fast from one object to another and carries 
impressions. sometimes vivid, sometimes faint, to the soul. 
The sum total of these impressions determines a man's 
mental make-up. As a man thinketh, so he becometh. 


To facilitate concentration it is necessary to shut 
all windows of the mind except the one which over- 
looks the object of attention for the time being. If 
it flies to any other object, repeated and persistent 
effort has to be made to bring it back to the object 
under study, External aids, such as, a healthy and clean 
body, quiet atmosphere and pleasing environment will 
prove useful But the main recipe is constant, intelli- 
sent. effort to bring the mind back again to the object 
of concentration. As practice proceeds, less and less 
effort will be needed. 


One-pointedness of mind is essential in spiritual 
exercise, For this very purpose, people of different 
faiths have devised certain symbols, such as idols, pic- 
tures and diagrams, relics, the Cross, the rosary etc. 
It wil not do to dismiss symbology 23s a mere super- 
stitious or idle fad. Indeed if properly understood the 
symbols can prove of immense value in our spiritual 
quest. : 


7. Service and sacrifice. 


If there is a Dharma or duty whose truth and 
efficiency is established beyond any doubt, it is the 
Law of Service and Sacrifice. All that results in anv 
enduring good has its roots in service and scr hice! 
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Christ sacrifices Himsett on the Cross, and His teachings 
and example inspire the world. Buddha sacrificed His 
all to find the cause and cure of human misery and 
became the Saviour of the World, 


And then there are the examples of Gandhiji's and 
Nehruji’s service and sacrifice which have revolutionised 
the world and brought about the emancipation and 
uplift of the nation. In case of humbler folk, service 
and sacrifice may not have such dramatic demonstra- 
tion. None the less, it is equally effective to ensure 
the inlividuals progress towards the goal of life. 


8. Patriotism 


Patriotism, or love of one's country, is anothe: 
noble virtue which is inherent in human nature but 
needs cultivation. It grows out of a clear perception 
of one's duty towards those around him. How much 
we owe to our fellow beings and to the land we live in! 


"Breathes there the. man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said. 
This is my own, my native laad......... : 


Sir Walter Scott. . 


A good man can never fail to espouse the causes 
that help to further the interests of his countrymen. 
Based on real sacrifice, this works wonders. We have 
had an impressive demonstration of it on a massive 
Scale in our own lifetime, in the persons of Gandhiji 
and Mehruji and scores of other patriots. 


2. Faith. 


( ; ‘ 
Faith moves mountains. Faith in the goodness 
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and mercy of God makes the struggle of life easier. 
It offers consolation in times of trial even when all 
earthly aid fails, A child should have faith in the 
instinctive love of parents, a student in the wisdom 
of his teacher, a subordinate in the good intentions of 
those placed above him, and they in the bonafides of 
their subordinates. Where this is forthcoming there 
is harmonious development of al] that is good in human 
relationship, and harmony results in the maximum bene- 
fit to the individual and the society. 


10. Espirit d' corps. 


This means the spirit of comradeship’ and of 
working together. It involves discipline and  subordi- 
nation of the lower and individual interests to those 
of the team or group or society. Working for the 
team is nowhere more evident than in games and sports 
like Cricket and Football Hence the importance of 
games in the curriculum of our educational institutions, 
"Play up, play up and play the game" is a famous 
maxim. It means "Play for the good of the team and 
with strict observance of the rules of the game”. 


ll. Love of beauty, 


Beauty in anything has a fascination all its own. 
Nature is sO full of t. Look at the firmament stud- 
ded with stars, look at a sunset or the passing 
clouds of different hues, or flakes of snow with their 
aem erousi geometrical shapes. or a rainbow with all its 
colours. Each of these has its own beauty. On Mother 
Earth we have the mountains, the rivers, the Oceans, 
the verdure, the trees, the flowers, the birds, the 
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young of animals, above all Man the crown of creation 
and the wonders his brain and hand have produced, 
to say nothing of the Grand Design which informs, 
permeates, pervades, aud constitutes the spirit of all 
we see and. feel. All this is Beauty par excellence. 


| Whenever We come ,across -objects of beauty, such 
as briefly indicated above, including pieces of art, e. g., 
a good painting, a good piece of sculpture,a symphony 
of music, an inspiring poem, a flight of philosophic 
thought and imagination; let us pause, contemplate and 


pay tribute to the greathess and love of God who 
made all these beautiful things and gave us the senses 
to appreciate, them; ,, ! 


4 ‘ ! 


12. Care of animals. 


Consisteritly*with’ the spirit of the virtues outlined 
above, we have to take good care of the animals, 
especially those which are serviceable and helpful in 
so many .ways to human beings. Some of them serve 
as beasts -of „burden, some as pets, some are useful 
otherwise. Cows and buffaloes give us milk which is 
so essential.for the nourishment. of the human body. 
Bullocks play an important role in agricultural economy, 
and so horses. and mules who are indispensable for 
transport, especially in mountainous terrains. The faith- 
fulness..of dogs is proverbial They also form a part 
of the modern apparatus for detection of crime. Pet 
animals such as dogs and cats, apart from being boon 
companions in solitude, have other values as well in 
the routine cf man's life. 


In India unfortunately animals are. not generally 
looked after well. This was not so always. Time there 
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sa- sss Tadia could boast of having hospitals where 
creatures received treatment, as is evidenced 
by the researches of famous historians like Vincent 
Smith. Our young friends have to turn a leaf in this 
-2:-2-- in the history of india* days of glory and 
se: matters -ight as far as possible. In any case no 
cruelty of any kind to animals should be tolerated. 


"No man is true in the truest sense of the 
word, but he who is true in word, in deed 
and in thought”. 


The sayings of Mohammed, 27, P, 6. 


"He who fears nothing, will never hate and 
he who hates nothing, will mever fear”. 


H. P. Blavatsky, Secret Doctrine, iii, 541. 


“Wealth is fruitful when the possessor of 
wealth enjoys it himself and gives it away 
in charity. The knowledge of the Shastras 
is successful when it results in humility and 
good conduct”. 


Mahabharat Sabha Parva v, 112. 


“Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
He said ‘it is more blessed to give than to 
receive", ; 


Acts x. 35 


"Where there is charity and wisdom, 
there is neither fear nor ignorance, 
Where there is patience and humility, 


-- ————— 
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there is neither anger nor worry. 
Where there is quiet and moderation, 
thefe is neither solitude, nor dissipation”. 


Francis. 


"A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 

Its loveliness increases, it will never 

Pass into nothingness, but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams and health and quiet 
breathing", 


John Keats. 


“True greatness is being great in little things”. 


- Johnson. 


“To return evil for evil leads nowhere; 
To return good for good is no great virtue; 
The true way is to return good for evil. 


Mahatma Gandhi, 


"To be silent with the mouth is much; 

To be silent with the ears is more, 

To be silent with the mind is most, for it 
gives power and peace. 

Sow a thought and you reap an act; sow an 

act and you reap a habit; sow a habit and 

you reapa character; sow a character and you 

reap a destiny". Subhahita 


“Where Truth permeates the character it shows 


itself in all the relations of life as Truthful- 
ness, Uprightness, Honesty, Integrity, Righteous- 
ness, Justice, Impartiality, giving rise to Trust, 
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Confidence, and mutual Respect and building 
a stable society". 


Dr. A. Besant. 


"Do not speak harshly to anybody; those who 
are spoken to will answer thee in the same 
way. Angry speech is painful, blows for blows 
will touch thee". 


Dhammapada x--133, 


"Animals are such aggreeable friends; they ask 
no questions, pass no criticism’. 


G. Eliot. 


“If it were not for my cat and dog, I think 


I could not live". 
E. Elliot. 


"Cruelty, if we consider it a crime, is the 
greatest of all”. 


Landor. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Cultivation of Virtues (3) 
. ( Prayer ) 


Prayer is a communion between man and God, 
between the individual self and the Supreme Self. It 
is a silent talk, more telling than words and deeds, 
which one should have, as regularly and frequently as 
possible, for the stock-taking of one’s right and wrong 
actions, for improving his position in his upward march 
‘from darkness to light, from untruth to truth, from 
death to immortality. 


"More things are wrought by prayer. 
Than this world dreams of”. 


Shakespeare. 


We have it, on the authority of the holy books 
that the Almighty God in His unbounded love is 
ever anxious to help his creatures in all their problems 
and difficulties. There is this definite assurance given 
by them that He will release us from all sins, if only 
we turn towards Him with a penitent heart for help. 


Gandhiji found the panacea for all ills and weak- 
Desses in prayer. His prayer rose from the inmost 
recesses of his pure heart, hence its demonstrable 
efficacy. Prayer includes a confession of one’s weak- 
Desses and deficiencies, and sins of commission and 
Omission, It is a confession to the Lord God or to 
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one’s higher Self, like that made to the Priest in the 
Church, the Purohit in the Temple, or the Mulla in 
the Mosque. It is. an appeal for help, which never 
goes unanswered. In that sense, prayer spells true 
penitence, realisation of the enormity of our failings 
and determination to avoid them. 


Prayers are of two kinds, individual and collective. 
In either case it is a matter of the heart and need 
have no set form, excepting perhaps in the case ofa 
beginner. In collective prayer, however, a text from 
the Scriptures or other inspired sayings may be follow- 
ed. In both cases the place of prayer must be such 
.as would conduce to concentrated thought, away from 
din and bustle of life, quiet and simple, pleasing to 
the eye, decorated with such things as flowers, incense 
and things that elevate the soul. 


- 


In days gone by, every Hindu house in our country 
had a room devoted to  Pooja (worship and prayer), 
which was called Thakurdwara. The equipment of the 
Thakurdwara was regarded as the most sacred and 
priceless possession of the inmates of the house. Here 
the Head of the house would offer daily Puja invo- 
king the blessings of God. On ‘festive occasions, the 
whole family, including the nearest kith and kin, met 
in the room for collective prayers. In this way, both 
kinds of prayer mentioned above were combined in 
the routine of a householder's life, This noble ins- 
titution is falling into disuse with the advent of the 
so-called civilization. But the remnants of its wreckage 


are still visible, if only to tell the sad story of the 
glory of the past, 
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Our Muslim friends, correspondingly, had their 


Jai-e-Nimaz. Even in some other countries, such as 


. China and Japan it was not uncommon to find a cor- 


ner of the house earmarked for meditation. They had 
a piece of art, a fine picture, a sample of good em- 
roidery or lacquerwork, a scroll embodying the sayings 
of a saint, a savant or a Seer, hung on the wall of 
the room They also burnt incense at the Altar. The 
establishment of Theosophical Lodges, branches of Rama- 
krishna Missions and other Religious societies in different 
parts of the world would seem to represent the modern 
attempts fo revive the wholesome institution. 


The best time for prayer would be early morning 
(Prabhat) when there is the least turmoil and the 
world is at peace. The morning prayer should include 
a resolution to do some positive good during the day. 
Prayer should be offered in the evening as well, when 
its main function should be to review our faults and 
failings of the day, to study where we have failed 
in living up to the ideals we have set before ourselves 
and to form resolutions in the light of experience 
gained for the activities of tomorrow. Now, what to 
pray tor? There is an ancient Vedic prayer: 


“May noble thoughts come to us from every side”. 
Rig Veda. 


A more appropriate prayer, worthy of the sanctity 
of the Vedas, could not be thought of. Noble thoughts 
lead to noble deeds which in turn lead to sublimity 
of character and Divine peace. Another sublime prayer 
rom the Vedas, expressing the deepest spiritual aspira- 
‘ons of mankind, is ‘Asato ma sadgamaya, tamaso 
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ma jyotirgamaya, mrityorma amritam gamaya, (Lead 
me from the unreal to the real, from darkness to 
light, from death to Immortality). 


This, however, does not exclude more mundane 
objectives for prayer. By all means, let us pray for 
the satisfaction of worldly needs, relief in adversity, 
ailments and distress of all kinds. Our own experience 
in the crucible of life will in due course bring home 
to us the littleness of such aspirations when far higher 
and more valuable achievements are within the reach 
of our prayers. Idols and pictures are useful in initial 
stages for immature mind to concentrate upon. In due 
course we will learn to conceive of God in more abs- 
tract terms, and finally attain the highest knowledge 
of Sat-Chit-Anand or Life—light and Love. All that is 
needed is to make a beginning on the right lines. 
May the Divine Light guide us! 

In no case should we pray against our fellow- 
creatures, even if they be our enemies. 


"He prayeth well, who loveth well, 

Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 

All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us. 

Hath made and loveth all" S. T. Coleridge, 


"For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 


Both for themselves and those who call them 
friends 25 
Tennyson. 
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Prayer 


Offered at weekly meetings of Kashyapa 
Theosophical Lodge, Stinagar, Kashmir. 


Thou, Lord, transcendest space and yet dost shine 
In every mote in it. Thou are this world 
And inner worlds-the life and form of both. 


From thee arose existence at the dawn 

Of time ; in Thee at last 'twill come to end. 

W hat is was brought to light and life by Thee, 
W hat's 'vanisbed' is but treasured up in Thee, 


Look where one will in Nature's floral world, 
If he has eyes to see, he'll find distinct 

On every petal marks Thy pencil left, 

Great Painter, of Thy good and grand Design. 


Thy wisdom shows itself in Nature's Laws- 
The way a body's tissues are composed, 
lhe order cf the minute cells in these, 
Are things we marvel at but cannot know. 


From Thee, the Sun of beauty just one mote 
To Nature giv’n becomes the countless hues 
Of flowers with their fragrance sweet as well 
As songs of Bulbuls whose delight they are. 


Thy will is Evolution’s Law, whose goal 
Is perfect man: the ladder has its rungs 
From lowest planes right up to highest Heaven. 


If joys and sorrows in this world do seem 
Unequally given, the purpose is, 
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No doubt, to test our fortitude and faith, 
Or sympathy for our less happy friends. 


Not even the Vedas dare describe in words 
What. Thou in Thyself art, and reason is 


‘In wonder lost at Thy first attribute! - 


O Lord adored and sought in every clime 

By every faith, Thou art the final truth 

Of Jnan ; the blissful trance of Yog ; Nirvan 
The self-less Self, and Brahm, the Absolute. 


Grant us the will to walk in wisdom's way, 
And make dear India Thy temple where | 
All men, all faiths shall meet to worship Thee. 


. Lead us, O Lord, from darkness upto Light ; 


From what is false and fleeting unto Truth , 
And guide our erring feet from moral death 


: To everlasting life in Thee— Amen ! 


‘Masterjv : 


| (Translated from an Urdu poem by himself) 





CHAPTER XV 


Characteristics of man in progress, 


Now, let us sum up the thoughts which we have 
tried to convey to our dear readers in the foregoing 
pages. We have seen that there is no fundamental 
difference in the basic tenets of religions. Differences 
in details, based mainly on local conditions and cir- 
cumstances, may still persist, but to an intelligent mind 
these differences are not of any importance. Let us 
only hold fast to instructions, as contained in our Scrip- 
tures, and all will be well with man. 


Life has passed from the minerals, through vege- 
tables, to animal life, and bas culminated in Man, the 
roof and crown of things, the highest manifestation of 
God on earth. Who knows what worlds lie beyond, 
what beings may still be in the innumerable heavenly 
bodies and the staggering intervening spaces? Modern 
Science and technology, with all its researches and in- 
vestigations in the physical world, has not yet touched 
even the fringe of this vast universe. 


Man is distinguished from all other animals by the 
Possession of Reason (Budhi) which is capable of puri- 
tying the mind, and preparing him for the onward 
March, We have it, on the authority of Scriptures 
that man is a divine being and is capable of reaching 
the highest stage of evolution. In this onward march 


hi. 
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of development man has to discriminate between right 
and wrong and pursue what is right and shun what 
is wrong. This leads him to the object of life, which 
is to realize his divine nature. 


All are bound to attain this Goal,. some by this 
path, some by that, some with slow steps, some with 
quicker flights. Lust, anger, avarice, delusion and ego- 
tism are impediments which must be overcome. Once 
these have been conquered, the attainment Of the Goal 


is sure. 


In this process of conquering the passions, the cul- 
tivation, of virtues, some of which we have tried to 
explain in the foregoing chapters, is of great help. 
It invests.a man with peculiar characteristics which lend 
colour to his personality This is the subject we have 
reserved for consideration here. | | 


Restraint, self control and self-discipline give him 


great moral strength and make his mind serene and 
unruffled. They also give birth to self-confidence and 
render him trustworthy. They aie the result Of jd 
realisation of the ephemeral and transient nature of 
sense-pleasures. They make it easier for him to offer 
all his good deeds as flowers laid at the feet of the 
Lord. This ultimately leads to self-ettacement and 
through it to self-realization, the goal of spirituality. 


Absence of anger, hatred and bigotry, makes for 


Love and Tolerance. It ensures immunity irom strife, 


competition, rivalry and consequent violence. Once the 
lust for money, wealth, power, position, and fame is 
vanquished, the flood-gates of spirituality are threwn 
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open. Envy. jealousy, deceit, false-hood and restless- 
ness of mind disappear and; in their place, 


content- 
ment, peace and love of man reign supreme, 


Conquest of delusion leads to clear thinking, calm 
and cool judgment and appreciation of various pheno- 
mena of life in their proper perspective. It also leads 
to generosity, benevolence, love, tolerance, sympathy with 
those in distress, charity, service and sacrifice, Conquest 
of egotism and pride (Ahankara) is the key to many 
virtues such as gentleness, meekness, courtesy, and ap- 
preciation of whatever there is good in others. 


The above summing up of virtues, enables us to 
form a picture in our minds of the sort of persona- 
lity that emerges out of such cultivation. 


Pure in heart, gentle and true in speech, service- 
able and helpful in action, inoffensive, harmless, affec- 
tlonate, ever acting and yet not attached to the fruits 
of action, such a man is at peace with himself and 
with the world. He is a true believer in the Brother- 
hood of Man, an asset to society and a joy to those 
around him. He is always fearless, cheerful and true. 


Will our young friends, boys and girls, strive to 
attain the ideal? The effort needed is strenuous, but 
the reward is priceless. 
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'GOD'5.MILD YOKE’ 


Just to be tender, just to be true, 
Just to be glad the whole day through, 
Just to be merciful, just to be mild, 
Just to be trustful as a child, 
Just to be gentle, kind and sweet, 
Just to be helpful with- willing feet, 
Just to be cheery when things go wrong 
Just to drive sadness away with a song, 
Just to be loyal to God and Right, 
Whether the hour is dark or bright, 
Just to believe that God knows best, 
Just in His promises ever to rest, 
Just to let Love be our daily Key,— 
That is God's will for you and me. 

KE > leet? 
Kind hearts are beautiful gardens, 
Kind thoughts ate beautiful roots, 
Kind words are beautiful flowers, 
Kind deeds are beautiful fruits. 


—- = Re. oe aa 


"He who takes sorrow and joy alike, is estab- 
lished in the self; regards equally a clod‘) 
of earth, a stone, and a piece of gold; receives — 


both pleasant and unpleasant things in the 


same spirit, takes alike censure and paise, | 


honour and ignominy, loves equally friend and 
foe, and has renounced the sense of doership 
in all undertakings—he is said to have risen 
above the three gunas." 


Bhagavad Gita xiv, 24, 25 
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PLEDGE 


Taken by Staff and Students 
Br OF 


Women's Welfare Trust Schools, 


Srinagar, Kashmir. 


Slo 
|| - o oo s x Dls——-————— — 


resident of. , and a student/teacher 
of Women's Welfare Trust Schools, hereby pledge 
that I will not do anything in thought, word or deed, 
which accentuates differences between man and man, 
I ween one class and another, and leads to estrange- 
‘ment, discord or strife. 


I will try to pour oil on troubled waters, when- 
jever I get an opportunity to do so, and quench the 
fires of anger by intervening on the side of peace 
and amity, 


| 
i 
' 


| T pledge to perform every day at least one act, 
howsoever small it may be, (in thought, word or deed, 
according as it may be practicable) which will sub- 
serve the above ends. 


For the solemnity of this pledge. God be my 


witness, God help me! 





Signature 














